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ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS IN WADY MUKATTEB. 


__ WE have now taken the Hebrews back 
_ into Asia, their true home. Our next step 
| will be to follow them in their long and 

toilful pilgrimage. It is true that they 
reached the borders of the promised land 
in about a year and a half after going out 
from Egypt, of which time a year was 


spent in the shadow of Mt. Sinai. The 
other thirty-eight years of their wander- 
ings were passed in a limited region on 
the eastern and north-eastern border of 
the peninsula, and in a country of al- 
most no resources, and scarcely supe- 
rior to the deserts of Shur or Sinai. 
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Before attempting to follow the jour- 
ney of the Israelites through the “ wilder- 
ness,” let me briefly sketch the physi- 
cal character of the whole tract known 
as the peninsula of Sinai. Between 
the two arms of the Red Sea known 
as the Gulfs of Akabah and Suez, there 
is a triangular piece of land, whose base 
line is about. one hundred and thirty 
miles in length, and runs from the city 
of Suez to the fortress of Akabah. The 
lower portion of this triangle is a mass 
of granitic mountains, broken up into 
the most irregular and fantastic forms, 
and yet having a manifest center, the 
striking group of peaks of which Mt. 
Sinai is one. , From this central knot of 
mountains there are various wadies, or 
waterless river-courses, running away to 
the sea, and forming natural means of 
communication between the various parts 
of this wild and formidable mass of rock. 
Perhaps nowhere else in the world is 
the face of nature more ruggedly sublime 
than here. The mountains met there 
are of no ordinary hight, the loftiest one, 
Om Shaumer, being 9300 feet in altitude, 
and St. Catherine being 8700. Stand- 
ing on the summit of either one of these, 
the Gulf of Akabah is plainly seen on 
the east, and that of Suez on the west, 
neither of them but a few miles away. 
The country itself seems as if some gi- 
gantic convulsion once passed over it, 
heaving up huge waves of molten gran- 
ite, and then cooling them atonce. They 
have retained the ancient sharpness ; and 
such is the dryness of the air, and the 
want of great and wearing rains, added 
to the natural hardness of the rock, that 
time has exerted no corrosive influence, 
and the aspect of the country can 
scarcely be changed from what it was 
when the Israelites passed through. 
North of this triangle, which occupies 
a good portion of the peninsula proper, 
there is an elevated plateau of limestone, 
the southern border of which is an al- 
most precipitous wall of rock, 4000 feet 
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in hight. This does not run due east 
and west; it forms a rude rim around 
the southern, south-western, and south- 
eastern sides of the plateau. The surface 
of this elevated plateau is undulating, 
and, in its north-east portion, rises intoa 
second or superimposed plateau, which 
gradually settles away northward to meet 
the thin and scanty pasture lands of the 
“south country,” the ancient patriar- 
chal home. East of this great plateau 
runs northward and southward the deso- 
late and arid trough of the Arabah, con- 
necting the Dead Sea and the Gulf of 
Akabah, and forming a continuation of 
that great cleft, or depressed chasm, 
which connects the Red Sea with Lake 
Tiberias.. It was supposed, until a very 
recent date, that the lower portion of 
the Ghor, or Jordan gorge, was so far 
depressed below the level of the ocean 
that if it were possible to run a canal 
across the plain of Esdraelon, and on- 
ward, between Gilboa and Tabor, till it 
should reach the Jordan, the entrance 
of the Mediterranean would at once form 
a noble ship-canal between Lake Tiberias 
and the Red Sea; and it is not many 
years since Capt. Allen, of the English 
Navy, wrote a book called “The Dead 
Sea a New Route to India,” in which he 
discussed this theory zz extenso. Later 
investigations have shown, however, that 
the land east of the plain of Esdraelon 
is so elevated that a canal would be im- 
practicable at that point ; and, moreover, 
that could the Jordan be flooded in this 
way, could that long defile between the 
Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea be 
converted into a deep lake, and the lat- 
ter made many feet deeper than it is, 
the Arabah, the trough running from 
the Dead Sea southward to the Gulf of 
Akabah, instead of being all the way de- 
pressed to the extent that it has been 
supposed, rises at its highest portion to an 
altitude (800 feet) altogether precluding 
the possibility of its being submerged. 
Measurements have been made repeat- 
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edly with a view to ascertain this fact; 
and at last it has been put beyond the 
possibility of error. 

_ The physical character of the Sinai 
peninsula is little changed, as remarked 
before, from what it was at the time of 
the Exodus. It is a land without a his- 
tory ; the only point where it links itself 
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in with the changing destinies of the 
world is at the time when the Israelites 
sojourned within it. It always had a 
scanty, wandering population; and the 
few thousands of Arabs who inhabit the 
peninsula to-day are about as numer- 
ous, probably, and live in precisely the 
same manner, as the Amalekites of old, 
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who had possession of the pasture land 
of the country. It is a region which 
always has been without houses; the 
little ecclesiastical city of Pharan, now in 
ruins, not being a real exception, so for- 
eign was it to the whole character of the 
land. It has no soil capable of ¢ontinu- 
ous and profitable cultivation ; the long 
and: fertile valley known as the Wady 


Feiran, at the foot of Mt. Serbal, not 
having breadth and scope enough to re- 
pay for colonizing it alone. A great part 
of the country is so sterile as to fill the 
mind of travelers with dismay ; there is 
no grass, no thrifty trees, except in 
Wady Feiran and at the Convent of 
Mt. Sinai, — nothing but acacia-bushes, 
and furzy, thin, aromatic shrubs. After 
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the rains of winter, it is true, a quick 
vegetation springs up, but the sun and the 
subsequent drought cause it to wither 
and utterly vanish. There are com- 
paratively few springs in the country ; 
those which emerge from the limestone 
tract are almost intolerably bad, while 
those issuing from the southern granitic 
tract are sweet and refreshing. The 
natural channels of communication across 
the country are in one sense numerous : 
in another they are not so; for, although 
the number of unimportant wadies is 
large, yet the really effective lines of 
intercourse are so few and so striking 
that there is no difficulty whatever in 
following them. Despite, therefore, the 
want of historical monuments, and the 
want of a nation there which perpetuates 
the history of the past, the physical 
character of the country is such that 
the simple narrative of the Bible allows 
us to follow, with tolerable closeness, 
and with a sense of certitude, the line 
of the Israelites’ march. From the 
head of the Gulf of Suez there is a 
roughened plain, about ten miles in 
width, running southward for several 
miles, having the sea on the west, and 
the precipitous edge of the great Tih 
plateau on the east. Moses and the 
Israelites must have followed this plain ; 
there is no alternative. South of this 
plain the system of great wadies is so 
simple that we have little if any diffi- 
culty in tracing them to Sinai. From 
Sinai, north-eastward, the task of fol- 
lowing them is much more difficult, it is 
true; but there are certain landmarks 
there. which make it tolerably easy to de- 
termine the course of the wanderers. I 
need not say that the word wilderness, 
used almost invariably in the Bible to 
signify the Sinai peninsula, does not 
correspond at all with our use of the 
same term. To many of us it suggests 
the idea of dense woodland; it should 
imply the very reverse, —a tract utterly 
destitute of vegetation, and wholly des- 
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ert, sterile, repulsive. Nor should it 
convey the impression of a sandy waste. 
With the exception of the limited tract 
known as Ramleh, south of the Tih 
plateau, there is no sandy district in the 
whole peninsula. The country is stony 
and pebbly, but not sandy. 

Arabia Petrea, as this country is 
sometimes called, is a land which has 
always been interesting to pilgrims. As 
early as the time of Elijah, to go to 
Horeb was a journey of devotion ; and 
the old prophet is seen going down 
thither to commune with God in the 
place which had been consecrated» cen- 
turies before his day. Very early in the 
history of the Christian church, the Si- 
naitic region became a sacred resort; 
and Arabian geographers and Christian 
travelers have explored it in all ages. 
The first volume of Ritter’s Comparative 
Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula is devoted, in a large meas- 
ure, to the tracing of the routes of those 
who have carefully explored the land; 
and no man in our time has had the pa- 
tience to sift and compare their accounts 
with the care and fidelity and ability of 
the great German geographer. He has 
reviewed all the Roman itineraries, ex- 
amined the Pentinger Tables, read all 
the Arabian and Greek geographers, 
and investigated the whole Christian 
literature of the subject. In my trans- 
lation of his important work on the pe- 
ninsula I have retained all that could 
illustrate the Bible; and yet no one can 
adequately measure the enormous eru- 
dition of Carl Ritter who does. not look 
into the original and see what he has 
culled out to illustrate the geography of 
Arabia Petreea as it is connected with 
extra-biblical literature. 

What Ritter has done for this depart- 
ment, our countryman, Dr. Robinson,. 
only second to Ritter in his command 
of the literature of Sinai and Pales- 
tine, has done for original research 
on the spot. Ritter was never in the 
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Holy Land; Robinson was the most 
acute and at the same time the most 
learned investigator who has ever gone 
thither. It is not too much to say that 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches are 
worth all the records of travel in the 
Holy Land from the time of the Saviour 
down to the time when he published his 
work. And this I say in full recogni- 
tion of the value of Seetzen’s, Irby and 
Mangles’, Burckhardt’s, Niebuhr’s, Rus- 
segger’s, and Riippell’s thorough, accu- 
rate, and hard-gained results, and in re- 
cognition, too, ofa certain degree of merit 
to be ascribed to such writers as Felix 
Fabri, Cosmas Indicopleaustes, Pietro 
della Valle, Buckingham, ‘Pococke, and 
-Monro. Yet all candid students of bib- 
- lical geography know that when Rob- 
inson came upon the field he observed 
so closely, with such ample preparation, 
and such acumen, that the publication 
of his work produced a revolution in 
the department. He has been worthily 
followed ; but such works as Stanley’s, 
Schubert’s, Tristram’s, Wilson’s, Por- 
ter’s, Laborde’s even, and Thomson’s, 
would hardly have been possible had 
Robinson not gone before. Indeed, he did 
his work so thoroughly that others have 
had but little to do except to glean in 
the field which he harvested. With the 
exception of a few narrow men who ad- 
here closely to the monkish traditions 
respecting holy places, European schol- 
ars place just as high value on Robin- 
son as we Americans can do; indeed, 
much more, for he is really only appre- 
ciated fully in Europe. 1} think I can 
not be wrong in saying that in the judg- 
ment of English and German scholars 
Edward Robinson is the greatest name 
that has sprung up among us; and the 
preface of almost every new work on 
Biblical Antiquities echoes the words of 
Ritter and Stanley respecting the amaz- 
ing extent and accuracy of Robinson’s 
investigations. 
Having briefly sketched the physical 
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character of the Sinaitic peninsula, and 
alluded to the literature of the subject, 
let me enter into some detail respecting 
the journey of the Israelites through the 
land. The first part of the way is un- 
mistakable ; itran along that undulating 
plain which has already been referred to 
as lying between the lofty limestone wall 
on the east and the sea on the west. 
Northward and southward, as far as the r 
eye can reach, the Israelites could see 
confronting them that giant barricade, 
rising to the altitude of about four thou- 
sand feet. Toascend it would have been 
impossible for such a number of people, 
although the regular Mecca caravans now 
climb to the top by a natural pass, and 
strike directly eastward across the high 
plateau, descending again on the eastern 
margin, not far from the head of the Gulf 
of Akabah. The Israelites, however, did 
not attempt this, but followed the plain 
along the shore. It is a cheerless and 
most inhospitable country. There are 
some tolerable springs near the place 
where they crossed the sea, still known 
as the springs of Moses, shaded by 
palms, and a favorite resort to-day for 
the people of Suez, who, in the absence 
of better attractions, elevate that scanty 
oasis into the rank of their fashionable 
watering-place. 

But from that point for many miles 
southward, for a three days’ journey of 
the slowly-moving Israelite host, there 
are no supplies of water, and not a 
plant or a shrub which could in the 
slightest degree satisfy the hunger of 
man or beast. The Israelites, who had 
so recently Jeft the luxurious valley of 
the Nile, were sorely tried even at the 
very start; indeed, there are few spots 
in the whole peninsula which would have 
more disheartened them than this bar- 
ren plain along the sea. The site of the 
fountains of Marah, the bitter waters 
which they coultl not drink, is now 
easily traced; indeed, the name still 
clings to the spot; and not only do 
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travelers speak of the Ain Howarah, 
but of the Ain Amarah, almost side by 
side, whose waters are only used from 
sheer necessity. All the springs which 
flow from that limestone soil are bad, 
but none are intolerable excepting those 
which are first encountered after leaving 
Ain Musa, opposite Suez. And these 
«are the ones which correspond with the 
Marah) fountains of Scripture. Still 
farther on, about one day’s journey 
southward, are the well-shaded and nu- 
merous springs of Wadies Ghurundel, 
Useit and Tayibeh, whose palm-trees are 
. still the delight of all travelers. These 
were threescore and ten in number when 
the Israelites passed that way ; they are 
variously counted by the explorers of 
our own day, but are not widely differ- 
ent from the old number. The taste of 
the water is not markedly different from 
that found at the old springs of Marah ; 
yet nearly all agree that the preference 
is to be given to that of Elim. The 
Scripture does not assert nor even imply 
that that of Elim was pleasant; it is an 
unwarranted inference— which has been 
drawn from the obviously attractive 
character of the place where they made 
their first long encampment —that the 
water of Elim was sweeter than that of 
Marah. That it is somewhat more agree- 
able is asserted by travelers, yet the 
difference is not marked; the same 
physical cause which controls the one 
controls the other also. In the midst 
of the attractions of Elim the Israelites 
tarried a month and a half. The place 
of their chief encampment was doubt- 
less in the broad, open, fair wady known 
still as the “ goodly,” or Wady Tayibeh. 
It runs downward to the sea, and has 
a fine open view of the opposite coast- 
land of Egypt, and the intensely blue 
waters of the Gulf of Suez, a good way 
northward and southward. It has been 
the custom of some writers to assume 
that the single Wady of Ghurundel is 
the Elim of Scripture; but the requisi- 
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tions of so vast a host as that of the Is- 
raelites during a sojourn of more than a 
month make it almost necessary to 
infer that they distributed themselves 
over all the fertile tracts in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

From Elim there was a tedious and 
difficult passage to the wilderness of Sin. 
They could either ,have passed by nar- 
row and obstructed defiles, or round 
about, as some travelers do, by a narrow 
and dangerous path running between 
the rocks and the sea. Here is the nat- 
ural boundary between the desert of 
Shur andthe desert of Sin. The latter 
is a desolate plain, about twelve miles in 
length, and known to-day as el Murkah. 
Little water is found upon it, and what 
there is, is bitter. It is a place which 
one can see at a glance would sorely try 
the Israelites, and compel them to cry 
out, “Would to God we had died by 
the hand of the Lord in the land of 
Egypt, when we sat by the flesh-pots, 
and when we did eat bread to the full; 
for ye have brought us forth into this 
wilderness to kill this whole assembly 
with hunger.” It is noticeable that it 
was in this desert, where the tamarisk- 
tree is not found, where, in fact, there is 
no vegetation, that the supply of manna 
first appeared. 

From the plain of el Murkah, the 
wilderness of Sin, there are three ways 
which might have been taken. One of 
these passes near the base of the great 
rock wall of the Tih plateau, runs near 
the ancient Egyptian mining colony of 
Serabit el Khadem,—whose ruins are still 
distinctly visible, and which was proba- 
bly a busy scene at the time of the Ex- 
odus,—soon after traverses the sandy 
waste of Debbet er Ramleh, and then 
by a difficult and narrow line of wa- 
dies, or rock valleys, runs down to 
the open plain in front of the tra- 
ditional Mt. Sinai. This led the Is- 
raelites toward the left. Another way 
ran along the borders of the sea to the 
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plain el Kaa, which lies between the 
whole granitic mountain-mass at the 
south of the peninsula and the sea; and 
from this plain, by way of the important 
Wady Hebran, up to Mt. Sinai. This 
would cause them to bear to the right, 
and then to take a sharp turn to the left. 
There still is a middle course. They 
may have crossed the desert of Sin, en- 
tered the romantic valley known as 
Shellal, and passed by it into the long 
and curious ravine known as Wady 
Mukatteb, or valley of the inscriptions, 
thence into the fair, fertile, and well-wa- 
tered Wady Feiran, and directly to the 
base of Mt. Sinai. There is little or no 
doubt that the latter was the one cho- 
sen; it has every advantage in its favor, 
— it is the most direct, the best supplied 
with shade and water, and the one 
which is most in harmony with the Scrip- 
ture narrative. The first of the three 
ways is rocky, scantily supplied with 
springs, and longer than the last; the 
second is much longer and much hard- 
‘er; the last is the one which is now as- 
sumed by all later observers as the route 
of the Israelites. 

Two places are then mentioned as 
the scenes of temporary encampment, 
—Dophkah and Alush: no traces of them 
remain, but they were unquestionably 
on or near the plain el Murkah. But 
passing that we come to more explicit 
allusions, and to scenes of even greater 
interest. In the well-watered and palm- 
shaded Wady Feiran, directly at the 
base of the imposing five-peaked Ser- 
bal, a sacred mountain for long ages 
even when the Israclites passed by its 
foot, there was the encampment of a part 
of the numerous and widely-scattered 
Amalekites. They were just such a 
race, doubtless, as the strongest and 
fiercest of the Arab tribes of the pres- 
ent day. They knew of the approach 
of the Israelites, and predicted with 
certainty that if a stand were not made 
the “delightful paradise which they in- 
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habited would be wrested from them, 
and its clear brook and lofty palms be- 
come the possession of this host of 
strangers. This was the reason of the 
stand which they made; this the cause 
of that noted battle. The Israelites ad- 
vanced along that wonderful valley of 
inscriptions, Wady Mukatteb, whose 
walls are written over with those myste- 
rious and undeciphered hieroglyphics, 
provoking the curiosity of travelers 
more than any other object in the whole 
peninsula, and traced more or less nu- 
merously on every important mountain 
and rock wall in the land, with the single 
exception of Mt. Sinai. From Wady 
Mukatteb they passed into Wady Fei- 
ran, the place where they are connected 
being, it would seem, the site of Rephidim. 
At the very foot of Serbal, and rising 
distinctly in view of those’ who stand 
in the valley known as Feiran, is a low 
but well-marked hill, on which Moses, 
Aaron, and Hur appear to have stood 
during the battle. The victory of the 
Israelites put them in possession of the 
most paradisiacal spot in the whole pe- 
ninsula. For more than a month anda 
half they remained in that fertile vale. 
The Egyptian. colony at Serabit el Kha- 
dem was not far from them; but nota 
hint is given in the Bible to indicate 
whether the two races came at all into 
contact. Yet, visitors came from Midian, 
east of the Gulf of Akabah,: with an 
errand of great import to the Israelites. 
It is a curious fact that the polity which 
Jethro imparted to Moses, his son-in- 
law, is singularly like that which prevails 
among the Bedouins of the present 
time. The taking away of that single 
responsibility which was slowly crush- 
ing the strength of the great lawgiver 
by overtaxing his power was followed 
by that delegation of trust to rulers of 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, 
which is a marked feature of Arab pol- 
ity; and every line in the description of 
the interview of Moses and Jethro is 
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faithful to the experience of all close ob- 
servers of the Bedouin character. 

It has been supposed by many, and 
by some too whose opinions are enti- 
tled to the most respectful considera- 
tion, that Mt. Serbal, the most striking 
by far in the whole peninsula, is the 
Sinai of the Bible. There is little or no 
doubt that that was a holy mountain at 
the time of the Exodus, and that it was 
the place whither not only Phcenicians 
and Philistines resorted, but Egyptians 
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as well, for the purpose of sacrifice. It 
has been a hallowed spot in modern 
time; the remains of altars may be 
seen on the summit, and the ecclesiasti- 
cal city of Pharan, the walls of which 
are yet standing, was at its base. It is 
the place to which in all probability, 
as has already been remarked, Moses 
wished to go to sacrifice, a three days’ 
journey in the wilderness. Some have 
thought that Horeb is Serbal, and Sinai 
the well-known sacred mountain ten 
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miles farther west; others, with more rea- 
son, as it seems to me, make Horeb a ge- 
neric word comprising that whole region 
embracing both Sinai and Serbal. Still, 
after giving due weight to the arguments 
of Lepsius, that Serbal, the sacred moun- 
tain of that region in the most ancient 
time, was the scene of the law-giving, 
I must admit that the hints given in the 
Bible do not apply so well to it as to 
the traditional mountain of Sinai. I 
know that Serbal is the most impos- 
ing mountain; but it is by no means 
the loftiest, it being but 6300 feet high, 


while the traditional Sinai is more 


than 8000. Besides, the delightful Wady 
Feiran at its base can not be confounded 
with the wilderness of Sinai. The Bible 
says (Ex. xix. 1), after its account of the 
battle with the Amalekites and the’ in- 
terview with Jethro, manifestly in Wady 
Feiran, “In the third month, when the 
children of Israel were gone out of the 
land of Egypt, the same day came they 
into the wilderness of Sinai. For they 
were departed from Rephidim and were 
come to the desert of Sinai, and had 
pitched in the wilderness ; and there Is- 
rael camped before the mount.” 
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BY M. E, M. 


It was decided by a congregation in 
the South that a certain amount should 
be raised annually for a mission in India. 
For many years, no difficulty was expe- 
rienced in obtaining the sum; but the 
war came, sweeping from many of the 
wealthy the accumulations of their lives, 
and leaving the poor poorer than before. 
The church, no longer able to collect 
the usual subscriptions, was obliged to 
resort to fairs, festivals, and exhibitions, 
and to call in the aid of friends from 
without, else its adjuncts must suffer. 
This was not to be thought of. With 
one voice pastor and people exclaimed, 
“ Better any sacrifice of our own pleas- 
ure and ease, rather than that our mis- 
sion should cease to be supported, and 
our brethren in the distant land think 
that we had forgotten them.” The 
ladies, of course, had most of the re- 
sponsibility in preparing for the fair, 
which it was finally concluded to hold. 
Somebody suggested wax flowers as 
beautiful and salable articles, but upon 
inquiry it was found that there was but 
one person in the congregation who 
understood the art of making them. 
She was, perhaps, the busiest woman in 
the place. Besides presiding over a 
large school for young ladies, she gave 
lessons to classes in painting and music, 
and acted as organist in the church. 
“We can not ask Mrs. A ,”’ said the 
committee. “ Her time is already filled.” 

“It can do no harm to ask her,” re- 
plied another. “If it is impossible she 
can easily refuse.” 

On making the request, Mrs. A 
at once agreed to furnish the tables 
with all the flowers they wanted. ‘‘ Will 
it not trespass too much on your lei- 
sure ?” said the inquirer. 

“JT have little leisure,” said the lady, 
“and what I have I need for exercise. I 
shall take one hour a night from my 


sleep, until I have completed the work, 
which shall be my contribution.” 

The little incident suggests the reflec- 
tion that those who do most in helping 
on God’s cause in the world are not 
usually those who have the most leisure. 
There are noble and noteworthy excep- 
tions. But, as a rule, the earnest work- 
ers, the men and women whose daily 
prayer is “Thy kingdom come!” are 
those whose lives are crowded with ef- 
fort for the fulfillment of their prayer. 
Dr. Judson, amid all the trials of his life 
as a pioneer in the broad field where for 
thirty-nine years he labored manfully, 
found time to translate the whole Bible 
into the Burman tongue. Never, per- 
haps, had man less leisure than Arnold 
of Rugby, yet, besides his literary and 
scholastic labors, he influenced hundreds 
of minds, at the most critical period, in 
the right direction, and not only pointed 
youth to Christ, but led them to him, 
by the example of a whole-hearted Chris- 
tian life. 

Years ago, in a little parsonage at 
East Hampton, there was a wife and 
mother whose moments, from early 
dawn till latest evening, were all occu- 
pied. She was housekeeper and teacher 
at the same time, for she eked out her 
husband’s scanty salary by the labor of 
her brains, in a way that most of all 
taxes one’s energy and drains one’s 
vitality. She was at the call of the 
whole congregation, as a minister’s wife 
often is, but never should be. Where 
there was sickness, anxiety, or the 
shadow of death, there she moved like a 
ministering angel. Eight children suc- 
cessively lay in her arms, and slept upon 
her breast. The pressure of numerous 
cares did not prevent her from embel- 
lishing her simple home ; and her facile 
pencil adorned a canvas for the floor of 
the best room with a wreath of flowers, 
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so gay and bright that an admiring dea- 
con, who, in his simplicity, had never 
seen a carpet, exclaimed to her husband, 
“What! all this, brother, and heaven 
too!” No day, however full, slipped by, 
as her children have fondly recorded, 
without her visiting a little room, upon 
which they looked as on a sanctuary. 
Thither she sometimes went with pale 
and anxious face, but came forth trans- 
figured. There she prayed for strength 
to bear every vicissitude; there’ she 
dedicated her children to God. And 
the influence of that quiet closet has 
gone forth and thrilled through a thou- 
sand, yea, ten thousand homes, in this 
broad land ; and if “ they who turn many 
to righteousness shall shine as the stars 
for ever and ever,” surely in the heavenly 
home there will be an aureole of glory 
around her whose name on earth was 
Roxana Beecher. 

Mary Lyon! In what corner of the 
earth shall we not find those who this 
day call her memory blessed? Self-deny- 
ing, earnest, unflagging, heroic woman! 
Thy praise is not a thing of to-day, but a 
record that shall endure for all time, and 
our daughters, and theirs in turn, shall 
perpetuate the good that it was thine to 
begin. 

But, oh! my friends who have many 
leisure hours, what are you doing with 
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them? You who are wearying for want 
of a purpose in life, who are groping 
about for a ‘‘mission,” and murmuring 
that all the best places are taken up 
already, will you not begin this day to 
make an honest effort in your Master’s 
name? Is there not some aged friend 
whose sight is dim, whose hands are 
trembling, whose feet halt painfully in 
the path, to whom you can be eyes, or 
hands, or feet? One hour’s bright con- 
versation, one half-hour’s reading, five 
minutes of youthful sympatliy, may be 
so much comfort to one who is old and 
frail, and who feels lonely in the world 
that has gone on and left him in soli- 
tude. 

Is there not some dear little bright- 
haired child whose restless attention 
may be won by a Bible story, pleasantly 
told? Is there not an invalid whose 
hours of weariness you can soothe? Is 
there no worn mother nor anxious father, 
no afflicted friend, to whom your hours 
of leisure may become a priceless boon? 

“Jt is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” You will find it so. Conse- 
crate your Sabbath days, a part of them, 
at least, to making the Sabbath an oasis 
in the lives of some to whom the earth 
isa desert. You will have your reward 
in the sweet rest of the Sabbath that we 
all hope to spend “at home” on high. 
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BY ATTICUS, 


Ill. 
THE TEA-DRINKING. 


A WEEK passed. I was walking in 
the village with Mr. A just at dusk. 
We met Mr. B ’ The cloud had 
passed from his face. He was all smiles 
and cheer, like his usual self. His per- 
plexities had vanished, whatever they 
might have been. 

“ Good-evening, friends,” he said. 


“This is fortunate. I was just coming 
to your house, Mr. A ; but walking 
and talking out of doors is far prefera- 
ble to sitting in a parlor this beautiful 
evening.” 

“Were you coming to catechise me 
as to my reasons for not going to the 
last prayer-meeting? Because, I give 
you fair warning that I shall answer no 
questions to you until you tell me what 
conclusion you have reached on the 
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matter we last spoke of. Have you as- 
certained yet whether your meetings 
are zzteresting, and what are your mo- 
tives for attending them?” 

““T have come to a perfectly clear con- 
clusion on one point, and that is, that, 
be they interesting or uninteresting, no 
church-member is right in staying per- 
sistently away from them unless he has 
reasons that will pass at the final day. 
Our duty is as plain as daylight to me. 
We ought to go regularly ; and, if the 
meetings are not what we like, the first 
thing to do is not to abandon them, but 
to set about reforming them. But I 
will own I have discovered that our 
meetings are dull, and that I often go 
from a mere sense of duty, and come 
away unrefreshed. Also, I have made 
up my mind that this is a wrong state of 
things, and must be remedied if pos- 
sible. We must have prayer-meetings ; 
we must all attend them; and they must 
be enlivened and made attractive and 
really profitable. It was for this very 
purpose I was seeking you. Come to 
my house to-morrow, with your wife, 
and take a social cup of tea. I will in- 
vite a few others, and we will discuss 
the matter, and see what can be done.” 


Sixteen of us 
>s was a most 


It was a long table. 
sat down at it. Mr. B 
hospitable mansion, His dining-room 
was large. So was his heart. He de- 
lighted to gather his neighbors around 
him, and everybody had “a good time” 
who went to visit him and his equally 
genial wife. But these were not all im- 
mediate neighbors. Some gentlemen 
from the city had been invited, and one 
or two from neighboring towns, — those 
who could aid in throwing light upon 
the subject we were to canvass. Mr. 
B—— meant thorough work, and the 
accomplishment of a purpose. 

The conversation was animated and 
interesting. I wish I could report it 
verbatim. The very best spirit pre- 
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vailed. Stereotyped methods of con- 
ducting prayer-meetings were comment- 
ed upon, and condemned as _ unsatisfy- 
ing, and as going directly counter to the 
needs of both mind and heart. It took 
only a short time to reach a unanimous 
conclusion that variety was an absolute 
requisite in this, as in all other endeavors 
for the benefit of men. And equally 
unanimous was the decision that men 
should not come to the prayer-meeting 
with sanctimonious countenances, alter- 
ing their tone of voice, and, indeed, 
often putting on such an aspect as 
scarcely to be recognized for the same 
persons who go to town with us every 
day in the cars, and meet us cordially in 
the streets, and run in and out of 
our places of business. Why should 
not a man be a man everywhere ; Speak- 
ing in the same tone of voice, and wear- 
ing his own look? But if he must be 
lugubrious, and lengthen out his senten- 
ces, let him try it at the bank, or in his 
store, or at the caucus, or at the social 
gathering, — anywhere else, but never in 
the place where we meet to worship our 
glorious God, and sing his praises, and 
rejoice in his salvation, and consult for 


the advancement of his kingdom. 


Proper preparation was also insisted 
upon as very essential. If the political 
and horticultural and railroad meetings 
occupied no more. of the thoughts of 
those that attend them than the prayer- 
meetings do, and if no more prepara- 
tion was made to accomplish the proper 
ends of such meetings, how long would 
men take any notice of them? If the 
stale thoughts which are uttered contin- 
ually in prayer-meetings were spoken in 
any other gathering, men would be seen 
quietly taking their hats and departing. 
Business men consider time too pre- 
cious to waste in hearing platitudes. 
They want something to the purpose ; 
at least some fresh thought. Mr. A—— 
spoke here to Mr. B , and said, — 

“Just notice the difference in your 
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friend G—— in his prayer-meeting 
speeches and his addresses and de- 
bates in his literary club, which meets 
once a month. Except that he has the 
same face and the same tones, you would 
not recognize him for the same man at 
all; At the club he is brilliant, earnest, 
really eloquent. He has always some- 
thing worth saying, and he speaks as 
knowing the fact. No man is more 
eagerly welcomed, more closely fol- 
lowed, more sincerely applauded. But 
in the meeting I attended Friday night, 
how different! I was astonished. And 
the difference is in the preparation. It 
can not be any want of material. Is 
Christ Jesus ‘a barren land’ to his dis- 
ciples who hold daily communion with 
him? Are the interesting themes of 
the gospel exhausted? Has Christian 
experience come to be of no value? 
Does he find nothing, from week to 
week, which he could use in the prayer- 
meeting as he does his material for his 
club? Is the coming of ‘the kingdom’ 
an object less vital than the promotion 
of literary taste and culture? Are men, 
as a matter of fact, ever indifferent when 
religious subjects are presented to them 
in a /iving way?” 

Preparation for fraying wasalso spoken 
of. Would men approach a monarch, or 
any earthly dignitary, in the unceremo- 
nious and thoughtless manner with which 
many evidently come before the Lord in 
a prayer-meeting? They would think 
and talk for hours beforehand how they 
should conduct themselves, and what 
they should say, if they were to be in- 
troduced at court, especially if they had 
“some suit to gain. Even if it were 
some superior and distinguished literary 
character or statesman, whose favor 
they wished to win, some diffidence, 
some self-distrust, would take possession 
of them, and they would begin to “ order 
theirspeech.” Ifamanwouldrecur tothe 
fact of the prayer-meeting several times 
in the course of the week, and, whenever 
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he remembered it, would in sincerity 
offer the mental and simple petition, 
“Lord, teach me to pray,” he would find 
his reward when he rose among his 
neighbors to be their mouth-piece, and 
they would also perceive the change, and 
be edified. 

The chronic evils of long-drawn-out, 
prosy remarks, made to fill up “a few 
moments more,” long pauses, long 
prayers, all came up to be animadverted 
upon and rebuked. The clock struck 
ten. Nobody was ready to go. There 
was a great deal more to say, and we had 
reached no definite plan. 

“Come again next week, all of you,” 
said Mr. B “We will not stop 
here. And, in the mean time, be think- 
ing and inquiring and getting ready to 
tell us some new and better ways than 
we have yet thought of” We sang a 
hymn, and prayed for the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, and separated. 


Iv. 
THE SECOND VISIT. 


We went as we were bidden. The 
table was longer than before. Our pas- 
tor and two other ministers, and other 
friends also, had been invited. We be- 
gan talking on ‘¢#e subject even at the 
tea-table. 

After tea Mr. B said, ‘‘ Now let 
us find out where we are, so as to waste 
no time. What have we arrived at thus 
fargMr. € oy 

“That no prayer-meeting should ex- 
ceed an hour in length; least of all in 
revival times, so called, when the mul- 
tiplicity of meetings supply all needs, 
and the very interest tends to exhaus- 
tion and reaction. 

“That every meeting should com- 
mence and close promptly. 

“That some rule should be adopted, 
and strictly adhered to, limiting the 
time occupied by each speaker. 

“ That a prayer at the commencement 
and close of the services is not sufficient 
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to characterize the meeting as a prayer- 
meeting, nor to answer its ends. 

“That in every church some agree- 
ment should be voluntarily entered into, 
by which, if a man becomes troublesome 
in speaking, and transgresses the limits 
of time and propriety, he shall be sum- 
marily stopped by the singing of the 
congregation, or by a reminder equally 
effectual. 

“These are the points which we have 
made,” said Mr. C , “and upon 
which we are all agreed. Now we 
must proceed to speak of various meth- 
ods of conducting the meetings.” 

I can not record half that was said. 
Mrs D liked the method in his 
church. The minister selected a pas- 
sage of Scripture, after the opening 
prayer and singing, and commented 
upon it himself at some length. He 
then, after another hymn, requestedl the 
brethren to speak, and expected them 
to follow in the same train of thought. 
Mr. D said they were always sure of 
some excellent instruction from their 
pastor in this way ; and, as he necessa- 
rily took a good part of the time, and 
only the deacons, as a matter of fact, 
commonly felt competent to take up and 
carry on his train of remark, the conse- 
quence was that they had wonderfully 
good meetings, and were not troubled 
with crude speeches, nor any ranting, 
nor anything disorderly. 

Some of us, who understood brother 
D—”’s love of. ease, felt like smiling at 
his ideal of a good prayer-meeting. Let 
the pastor do all the work, and do it 
well, as his pastor always surely did, 
and a very comfortable sense of no re- 
sponsibility in the matter would of 
course settle upon every member of the 
church. 

“But that is no proper. prayer-meet- 
ing,” said Mr. E “That should 
be called a weekly lecture by the pas- 
tor, and so announced ; and he should 
have the credit of it. The only way in 
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which a prayer-meeting conducted after 
that manner could be made effective 
would be by having the passage of 
Scripture selected and given out the 
week before, so that all could read and 
meditate upon it, and then let the pas- 
tor speak ten minutes upon it, and oth- 
ers'five minutes, and have many prayers 
and hymns interspersed. In your way, 
Mr. D , ho one but the pastor can 
be prepared to speak on the subject in 
hand, and I should think, as a matter of 
course, he would soon have to occupy 
all the time.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. F , “and the pas- 
tor in such case should never open the 
meeting with his remarks, but should 
sum up at the close. This would. pre- 
vent all bashfulness, and would reserve 
the best food for the last, and give op- 
portunity for correcting errors.” 

Mr.G said the deacons conducted 
the meetings by turn in his church, and 
very much after the manner Mr. D—— 
had mentioned, —reading of Scripture, 
and comments by all who chose. 

Some one suggested that such meet- 
ings had inevitably an element of dull- 
ness in them, arising from the fact that 
very few men are competent to speak 
from a Scripture text. It “is out of 
their line,” as we say. The only possi- 
ble way of making such meetings inter- 
esting would be to give out the passage 
beforehand, and to stimulate the breth- 
ren to make it a study, and to translate 
it as much as possible into practical, 
every-day life, and tell the results. 

Mr. H said they only held their 
meeting three quarters of an hour. 
They were trying an experiment. They 
had, for various reasons, become dis- 
gusted with miscellaneous exhortations, 
and had determined for three months 
to have no speaking,— only praying and 
singing. The pastor read a passage of 
Scripture, they sang, and after that he 
called on one after another to pray, hav- 
ing a verse or two sung after every 
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prayer ; and so they continued until the 
time had expired, the pastor always of- 
fering the closing prayer. So far they 
enjoyed it. It was good sometimes to 
speak less to men and more to God; 
and among them it was evidently deep- 
ening the solemnity of the meetings, 
and fastening attention on the fact ‘that 
they expected spiritual blessings only 
from the Lord. Also it was working for 
the cure of serious evils which had 
crept into their meetings. 

Mr. I—— said that their minister, in 
a kind of despair at their dull meetings, 
had lately given notice that he wished 
the people would bring written questions, 
and put them in a box which he had 
provided at the door Friday evening, 
and he would answer them at the next 
meeting. This had had a really animat- 
ing effect. He had more questions than 
he could answer. The meetings were 
much better attended. All merely met- 
aphysical and all caviling questions were 
excluded, and he exercised his discre- 
tion in answering them all, intending 
in all cases to reach a good practical 
and spiritual result. He did not take 
all the time in this way. They had fre- 
quent singing, and always three prayers. 

Mr. J said they had no dull meet- 
ings in his church. They always had 
some interesting topic for discussion 
given out beforehand. Only five min- 
utes were allowed for speaking. Writ- 
ten communications were allowed if 
they took only the given time. A sig- 
nal was always given if one transgressed. 
A short prayer and averse sung after 
every two speeches. 

Mr. K said they spent a great 
deal of time in making their meetings 
interesting and preparing for them. At 
each meeting one member was chosen 
whose duty it was to attend the morning 
prayer-meetings in the city, every day, 
if possible, and report very fully at home 
on Friday evening. Another member 
was chosen to attend the weekly meet- 
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ing in some neighboring town and gath- 
er all the information he could. This, 
Mr. K said, accomplished two good 
things: it enlivened the meeting where 
the delegate went, because he was re- 
quired to speak there, and created an 
interest in him and his church; and 
then they were beginning to be repaid 
by visits of the same kind from their 
neighbors, and a new stimulus was thus 
given both to the meetings and to the 
neighborly feeling. Another member 
was appointed to gather from the papers, 
and all other sources within his reach, 
such items concerning revivals and other 
matters pertaining to the kingdom of the 
Saviour as would be of interest. This, 
he said, had become a peculiarly attract- 
ive feature of their meetings. It was 
surprising how much intelligence was 
gleaned in this way, and how encourag- 
ing and enlivening it was. 

One of the ministers here said that 
the people in Mr. K ’s church must 
be much more alive to the cause of 
Christ than in most places. He had 
never known a church who would be 
willing to have their time taxed in this 
way for the interest of a prayer-meet- 
ing. 

To this Mr. K answered that they 
had formerly been very indifferent on 
this subject ; but a year ago they had 
been moved to consider it, and he be- 
lieved the Spirit of God had been with 
them in their discussions. They found 
on inquiry that almost every member of 
the church spent more time for lyceum 
lectures, concerts, gymnastic exercises, 
and social entertainments of various 
kinds, every week, and traveled a good 
many more miles, than they would ever 
think of doing for the prayer-meeting, 
or, indeed, for the service of Christ in 
any way. There was a spirit of general 
activity and animation about every gath- 
ering which did not reach the prayer- 
meeting. That was so dull that the 
most spiritually-minded man could find 
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no comfort in it. They came to a thor- 
ough conviction that as a church they 
certainly were not seeking first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and that they ought not to expect bles- 
sings, either temporal or spiritual, while 
such a state of things continued. 

They then took a solemn resolution 
to try various methods for the reviving 
of their interest in the prayer-meeting, 
and especially determined to spend time 
and effort for it, as they would for any 
other object which they intended should 
succeed. They did not expect a profit- 
able and interesting lecture season un- 
less they made effort and sacrifices, 
procured good speakers, and made sure 
that the people would attend. He said 
he should never forget what one man 
said to him while the talk was going on. 
Mire Ke , if you had taken half the 
pains to get me to the prayer-meet- 
ing that you did to that course of lec- 
tures last winter, perhaps I should have 
been a Christian by this time. Do you 
think that we who look on from the out- 
side can not tell what a man is most 
interested in, whatever his professions 
may be?” 

One of the gentlemen here said he 
thought it would be an excellent thing 
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for ministers to preach a common-sense 
sermon on the actual meaning of Christ’s 
command, “Seek first the kingdom of 
God,” and then put the people upon as- 
certaining, each man for himself, in a sta- 
tistical way, how much time he gives to 
the Lord in a week in prayer, private, 
family, and social, and what comparison 
could be instituted between his efforts 
for the advancement of Christ’s cause 
and his efforts in other directions. In 
the light of covenant vows the results 
would be startling. 

Mr. L—— said that in their meeting 
each member selected a passage of 
Scripture for himself and made it a mat- 
ter of study and thought during the 
week. At the prayer-meeting he spoke 
of it. ‘You would think,” he said, “that 


_ very little could be gathered of good in 


so short a time ; but it is really surpris- 
ing how much can be said in five min- 
utes if the subject has been in mind 
several days.” 

The time was growing short, and there 
was still evidently much more to be 
said. At ten o’clock no one present 
was willing to end the matter, and future 
consultations were determined on. A 
fervent prayer was offered that good 
might follow, and we separated. 


WAITING. ¢ 


BY_L. V. P. 


Not with hanging hands and idle shouldst thou wait, 
Nor with clasped hands and lifted meet thy fate ; 
But thy life in strong endeavor should be spent ; 
God’s great works to greatest workers he has sent. 


Does thy task seem small and trivial to thy soul, 
And do fetters uncongenial thee control ? 

Oh! believe it does not matter, “¢ex” or now, 
When or what or where we labor, only how. 


And His blessing will be given, if we ask, 
Sanctifying every burden, every task. 
“Go up higher” is not breathed to every one ; 

t But a sweeter word is spoken, his “ Well done.” 
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EARLY MISSIONARY LABORS AMONG THE INDIANS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS COLONY.* 


BY REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D. 


NONANTUM HILL, NEWTON, MASS. 


IT is susceptible of historical demon- 
stration that modern missions, in their 
evapgelical sense, owe their origin to the 
Congregational churches of New Eng- 
land. The work of missions, in this view, 
may be defined to be “the forth-going, 
organized endeavor to preach the gos- 
pel to every creature.” This definition 


* Besides the histories natural to be consulted in 
the preparation of this article, I desire to make spe- 
cial acknowledgment of indebtedness to the follow- 
ing works : — 

New England’s First Fruits. London, 1642. 

The Day Breaking, if not the Sun Rising, of the 
Gospell with the Indians in N. England. London, 
1648. 

The clear Sunshine of the Gospel breaking forth 
upon the Indians in New England. London, 1648. 

The Light appearing more and more toward the 
perfect Day; or, A further Discovery of the present 
State of the Indians in New England. London, 1651. 


throws out of all account what are com- 
monly called Catholic missions ; for they 
preach the gosfe/ to. no creature. Far 
be it from our charity to doubt that God 
may have loved and blessed some of the 
Jesuit laborers, and some of their con- 
verts ; but far be it from our honesty to 
believe that conversion from the wor- 

Strength out of Weakness ; or, a glorious Manifesta- 
tion of the ‘further Progresse of the Gospel amongst 


the Indians in New England. London, 1652. 
A further Account of the Progresse of the Gospel 


amongst the Indians in New England, etc. Lon- 
don, 1659. 
The Dying Speeches of several Indians. Cam- 


bridge, 1665. 

Life of John Eliot, by C. Francis, D.D. New 
York, 1856. 

Relations des Fesuites. Ed. 1858. 

Massachusetts Historical Collections. First Series, 
vol. I. 1792. 
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ship of one idol to that of another with a 
better name, with prayers to the saints 
in place of libations to the gods, holds 
any such relation to the progress of 


‘Christ’s cause as to claim serious con- 


sideration here; or that Xavier’s bap- 
tism of ten thousand Indians in a sin- 
gle month at Travancore was a true sa- 
crament, recognized in heaven. 

Luther spoke pitifully of the “misery 
of pagans and Turks ;” but he and Cal- 
vin were so absorbed in the endeavor 
to drive heathenism out of Christian- 
ity, that they seem to have had little 
direct conception of Christianity as de- 
signed to drive heathenism. out of the 
earth. 

It has been usual to claim that mod- 
ern Protestant missions had their first 
exemplification in 1557, when Villegag- 
non, a Knight of Malta, under the pat- 
ronage of Henry II. of France, founded 
a French colony in Brazil. But a closer 
examination of the transaction, as re- 
vealed in the letters of an eye-witness, 
makes clear the fact that it is an error 
to speak of this expedition as a mission 
to the southern continent, — indeed, that 
all pretense of missionary zeal in the 
transaction was a miserable cheat. It 
has been affirmed, also, that, at about 
the same date, Gustavus Vasa of Swe- 
den founded a mission among the Lapps ; 
but examination reveals the fact that his 
process was so contaminated by the policy 
of Rome — the people being constrained 
by royal edict to assemble systematically 
at certain periods to pay their taxes and 
to be Christianized, as a pure matter of 
business —as to make it clear that in 
this, as in the other, there was no intelli- 
gent, tender consideration of the hea- 
then as simply lost sinners, like other 
men, stumbling upon the dark moun- 
tains of their idolatry, needing to be 
saved by grace, and salvable by the 
same grace, and the same processes of 
it, which save men in Christian lands. 

This idea, that pagans are sinners, in 
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kind the same as the sinners of Christian 
households and congregations, who may 
be reached and blessed by the earnest 
preaching of the same cross which is 
the hope of Christendom’; that all the 
brutality of their paganism may be over- 
come by patient prayer and labor; that 
it ought to be so overcome, and that 
God will not hold his people guiltless 
if they do not undertake so to over- 
come it, until his kingdom shall come, 
and his will be done everywhere in earth 
as it is in heaven, — this idea first devel- 
oped itself into practical working shape 
in New England, and in the Massachu- 
setts Colony, in the labors of John Eliot 
and his associates among the Algon- 
quins, whom they found roaming the soil 
on which they settled. I say it first 
developed itself. In a subsequent paper 
I propose to show that it first uttered 
itself, as a desire and a purpose, among 
the founders of the Plymouth Colony, 
and was one of the most prominent of 
the considerations which decided them 
to leave Leyden for New Plymouth. In 
the sharpness of their intense struggle 
against their bitter enemies over sea, 
and with the very elements, and with na- 
ture herself,— their ves dura etregninovt- 
tas, —the Pilgrims found, at first, little 
leisure, however, and had little strength, 
for anything approximating distinctively 
missionary effort. Several instances of 
the hopeful conversion of Indians, in- 
deed, cheered them from time to time, 
and made them feel that New-England 
paganism would not prove too hard for 
the Lord. Sagamore John, of the Mass- 
achusetts, near Watertown, was very 
favorably impressed with the English re- 
ligion, and more than once resolved and 
promised to embrace it, but was kept 
back by fear of the scoffs of his tribe ; 
yet when he was dying he gave his only 
child to John Wilson, to be brought up 
a Christian. A number of Indian chil- 
dren, also, were received into the homes 
of the English, learned to speak our 
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language, became devout hearers of the 
word, and seemed to give evidence of 
both the fear of God and the love of 
Christ. Weguash,a famous chief, was 
much impressed by the way in which 
the English routed the Pequots, think- 
ing he could discern how “one English- 
man, by the help of his God, was able 
to slay and put to flight an hundred In- 
dians,” and grew very anxious to come 
to the knowledge of the Englishmen’s 
religion. Among the earliest settlers 
of Connecticut he became acquainted 
with the first principles of the gospel, 
repented of his sins, put away all’ his 
wives but the first, became in an emi- 
nent degree meek and patient, and be- 
gan to warn and exhort and entreat his 
fellows to the knowledge of the true 
God. This course made him so unpop- 
ular with his tribe that some of them 
gave him poison. On his death-bed the 
Indians tried to persuade him to call 
the Pawaw, but he replied, “lf Fesus 
Christ say Wequash shall live, then We- 
guash shall live; if Fesus Christ say 
Wequash shall die, then Wequash ts well- 
ing to die.’ And die he did, bequeath- 
ing his only child to English care and 
love. 

These few incidents, with others like 
them, besprinkling the first twenty years 
of English occupation of the soil of 
these new colonies, produced a deep im- 
pression upon the minds of the devout 
members and elders of the New-Eng- 
land churches, and particularly upon 
that of John Eliot. Born at Nasing, in 
Essex, England, in 1604; educated at 
Cambridge, coming to this country in 
1631, at the age of twenty-seven, in No- 
vember of the following year he became 
at Roxbury the teacher of a little flock, 
many of whom had followed him from 
England on the promise that he would 
hold that relation tothem. He wasa very 
simple-hearted, sincere, earnest laborer 
in the cause of Christ; and it was not 
long before his .attention was attracted 
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to the Indians with whom he came in 
contact, and he felt a special longing 
awakened within him to be able to lead 
them to the Saviour. The first step in 
this direction was to learn their language. 
On looking round he soon found an In- 
dian born on Long Island, who had been 
taken prisoner in the Pequot war, who 
was then living with Mr. Richard Cali- 
cott, of Dorchester, and had learned to 
read English. Taking him into his 
family, Eliot soon taught him to write, 
and, in return, gathered from him the 
Indian words correspondent to our own, 
with sonie rude idea of the construction 
of the tongue, and by constant intercourse 
with him gradually became sufficiently 
conversant with the vocabulary and gram- 
mar of the language to be able totranslate 
into Indian the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and various texts, be- 
sides short exhortations and prayers. The 
task was Herculean. The language had 
no affinity with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
or any other language that he knew. 
He had to work in the dark, with noth- 
ing in the way of grammar or analysis 
to help him. He was obliged to begin 
by noting with microscopic exactness 
the differences between the English and 
the Indian modes of constructing the 
same simple sentences, until he got 
some clew to the Algonquin method of 
inflection and expression. Having once 
got hold of an idea thus, by pursuing it 
through all possible variations he was 
able at last to generalize into theories 
and rules, which, with many failures, by 
perseverance eventually led to an intel- 
ligible result. He is supposed to have 
begun this labor as early as 1643 or 
1644, when he was nearly forty years of 
age. And, with all the enthusiasm and 
skill which he brought to bear upon it, 
he had not acquired sufficient skill in the 
use of the language in the fall of 1646 
to dare to offer prayer in it in the hearing 
of the Indians themselves. Still, he made 
such progress as greatly to encourage 
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his heart; and he thoroughly found out 
the truth of the maxim which, with 
beautiful simplicity, he afterwards in- 
scribed at the end of his Indian gram- 
mar: “Prayer and pains, through faith 
in Christ Jesus, will do anything.” 

In the very beginnings of the Massachu- 
‘setts Colony it had been recognizéd as 
one great end of the plantation to civilize 
and christianize the aborigines of the 
soil. Mathewe Cradock, governor of the 
_ Company, wrote from London, to Endi- 
cott, as early as Feb. 16, 1628, as fol- 
lows : — 


Wee trust you will not bee vnmindfull 
of the mayne end of our plantacion, by indev- 
~ oringe to bring ye Indians to the knowledge 
_ of the gospell; wch yt it maye be speedier 
and better effected, ye earnest desire of our 
whole company is, yt you have diligent and 
watchfull eye over our own people, that they 
live vnblameable and wth out reproofe, and 
demeane themselves iustlye and courteous 
_ toward ye Indians, thereby to drawe them 
to affect our psons [persons] and consequent- 
lye our religion; as alsoe to endeavour to 
gett some of theire children to traiyne up to 
readinge, and consequentlye to religion, 
_ whilest they are yonge; herein to yonge or 
~ olde to omitt noe good opportunitye yt may 
tend to bringe them out of yt woefull 
_ state and condicion they now are in; in weh 
casé our predecessors in this our land some- 
tymes were, and but for ye mercye and 
goodnes of our good God might have con- 
tinued to this daye; but God, whoe out of 
the boundless ocean of his mercye hath 
_ shewed pittie and compassion to our land, 
he is al-suffitient, and can bringe this to 
passe wch wee now desire in yt countrye 
likewise. 


So the first general letter of the gover- 
nor and députy of the New-England 
Company for a Plantation in Massachu- 


setts Bay, to the governor and council . 


for London’s Plantation in the Massachu- 
setts Bay in New England, under date 
of April 17, 1629, has the following : — 


And for that the proppagating of the gos- 
ple is the thing wee doe professe aboue all 
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to bee or ayme in settling this plantacion, 
wee have bin carefull to make plentyfull 
prvision of godly ministers, by whose faith- 
full preaching, godly conversacion, and ex- 
emplary lyfe, wee trust not only those of our 
owne nation wil be built vp in the knowl- 
edge of God, but also the Indians may in 
God’s appointed tyme bee reduced to: the 
obedyence of the gosple of Christ? 


The barrier of an utterly strange lan- 
guage, and of one whose terms did 
not invite spiritual thought to clothe 
itself in them, was doubtless a chief 
reason why, even with the encourage- 
ment of the sporadic cases referred to, 
little or nothing was formally attempted 
for many years in the good direction 
above indicated. The earliest entry 
upon the records of the Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay which I have been 
able to find, bearing upon this subject, is 
the following, of date Nov. 13, 1644: — 


Yt is ordered yt ye county courts in ye 
jurisdiction shall take care yt ye Indians 
residg in ye sevrall sheires shal be civilized, 
and they shall have powr to take ordr from 
time to time to have them instructed in ye 
knowledge & worship of God. * 


This sounded well, but the Court doubt- 
less soon found that, in all the circum- 
stances of the case, it was easier said than _ 
done. So, we find them, in October of 
the following year, making another order, 
thus : — x 


The court, being still mindfull of its duty, 
doth endeavr, as much as in it lyes, yt all 
means may be used to bring the natives to 
ye knowledge of God & his wayes, & to civilize 
y™ as spedily as may be; & yt some such 
course may be taken as may cause ym to 
observe these rules, its desired yt notice 
may be given to ye reverend elders, in their 
severall sheirs, of ye ready mind of ye cott, 
upon mature deliberation, to enact what shal 
be thought meete hereabouts, & of their de- 
sires yt they would take some paines therein 
& returne their thoughts about it to ye next 
siting of ye genrall cort. 
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On Nov. 4th, 1646, it was ordered 
that two ministers be chosen by the 
elders of the churches every year, “to 
make known ye heavenly counselle of 
God among ye Indians in most familiar 
manner, by ye helpe of some able inter- 
preter ;” and, on May 26th, 1647, ten 
pounds Was granted to Mr. Eliot as a 
gratuity, “in respecte of his greate pains 
and charge in instructing ye Indians in 
ye knowledge of God.” It came true, 
thus, as Dr. Palfrey says, that “the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts was the first 
Missionary Society in the history of 
Protestant Christendom.” 

In 1642, alittle tract had been printed 
in London by some friends of the Colo- 
nies, entitled “ New England’s First 
Fruits,” the first part of which was de- 
voted to a narrative of “the conversion 
of some, the conviction of divers, and 
the preparation of sundry of the In- 
dians ;” and an endeavor was made to 
interest the prayers of devout English- 
men in the work of grace among them, 
by a recapitulation of the cases of We- 
quash and Sagamore John, of which I 
have spoken, and a few others; which 
were enumerated “asa little taste of the 
sprincklings of God’s Spirit.” 

It is evident that all eyes were turned 

toward Mr. Eliot, and that there was a 
“general waiting for him, as incompar- 
ably the best-qualified person in the Col- 
ony to try his success as a_ preacher 
and special laborer with the natives. 

It was not until the 28th of Oct., 1646, 
just one week before the last action of the 
Court recorded above, that he felt himself 
ready to begin ; and, after previous ap- 
pointment, with three companions, sup- 
posed to have been Edward Jackson, 
Daniel Gookin, and John Wilson, pastor 
of the first church in Boston, he rode 
out to Nonantum Hill, —a locality now 
easily identified by its nearness to the 
“ Nonantum Nurseries” of Mr. Wm. E. 
Strong, on the left of the roads leading 
from Brighton to Newton Corner, — then 
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a favorite residence of the nearest Indians 
to Boston, and on which was the wigwam 
of Waban, a “chief minister of justice 2 
of the tribes. “ Having sought God,” is 
Eliot’s modest way of reference to that 
unquestionably earnest wrestling with 
the Spirit by which he had: endeavored 
beforehand to prepare himself for the — 
first essay of the novel work to which 
he had so long looked forward. As this 
first modern foreign missionary, with his 
three friends, climbed the hill, they were 
met by five or six of the chief of the 
company dwelling there, with English 
salutations of “ Much welcome!” and 
were led to the principal wigwam, — 
of Waban himself, —where they found 
an assemblage of Indian men, women, 
and children, gathered to hear and 
be taught. Waban, let it be here 
explained, had ‘had much previous 
thought of the English religion, and 
had offered his son to the English to be 
instructed by them. An eye-witness, 
without doubt John Wilson, has left 
on record a minute account of what 
followed. The service was opened 
with\prayer in English, on account of 
Eliot’s distrust of his command of the 
Indian, and also because the speaker 
desired, “‘with more freedom than he 
could have in a strange tongue, to pour 
out his heart to God (in that place where 
he was never called upon before) for 
a blessing upon these new beginnings.” 
Mr. Eliot then preached “an hour 
and a quarter,’ from Ezek. xxxvii. 
9: “Prophesy, son of man, and say 
to the wind, Thus saith the Lord God: 
Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe upon the slain, that they 
may live.” It is a curious fact, which 
has quite the flavor of a special provi- 
dence, that the word Wadan, the name 
of the Indian in whose wigwam they 
were assembled, signifies “wind;” so 
that Eliot’s text, although he after- 
wards declared that the coincidence was 
unthought of by himself in selecting 
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the passage for that use, sounded like a 
personal message to his savage heart: 
“ Prophesy, son of man, and say to Wa- 
ban,” etc., etc. The explanation of the 
choice of these words as the founda- 
tion of this first deliverance is found 
partly in the fact that Eliot wanted to 
preach encouragement to himself while 
he was preaching salvation to them. 
But he soon left the immediate sugges- 
tions of that Scripture, and went on to 
tell the Indians of the true God, to ex- 
pound to them the ten commandments, 
and to explain the fact of God’s dis- 
pleasure with those who break them. 
Then, applying the subject, and pointing 
out their personal sins, with much sweet 
affection he preached unto them Jesus 
Christ ; told them who he was, and what 
he did, and how he was ready to be 
their Saviour, but will come again to 
judge the world in flaming fire; told 
them of the joys of heaven awaiting 
those who repent and believe in Jesus, 
and the terrors and horrors of wicked 
men in hell; persuading them to re- 
pentance of sin, “and many things of 
the like nature.” ‘ 

Sermon being ended, he asked them 
whether they had understood what he 
had been saying; and whether all, or 
only some. Whereat they answered, 
“with multitude of voyces, that they all 
of them did understand all that which 
was then spoken to them.” They were 
then invited to propose inquiries, which 
they did to the number of six, viz. : — 

1. How may we come to know Jesus 
Christ ? 

2. Do Jesus Christ and God under- 
stand prayers offered in Indian? 

3. Were Englishmen ever so igno- 
rant of God as the Indians ? 

4.’ How can there be an image of 
God, such as is forbidden in the second 
commandment ? 

5. Whether, if the father be bad and 
the child good, will God be offended with 
the “child ; because in the second com- 
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mandment it is said that, he visits the 
sins of the fathers upon the children. 

6. How all the world is become so 
full of people, if they were all once 
drowned in the flood ? 

It will convey some hint at once of 
the general scope of the manner of ap- 
proach adopted, and of the deeply evan- 
gelical cast of the teaching, to glance a 
moment at the way of answer to some 
of these. 

To the first, they were directed, as 
they could not now read the Book of 
God, (1) to meditate upon what had been 
taught them, to go alone into the fields 
and muse upon it; (2) to pray to God, 
and (with no need of long prayers, such 
as the English offer) sigh, and groan, 
and say, Lord, make me know Jesus 
Christ, for I know him not; (3) to re- 
pent of and mourn over their sins. To 
the second, they were told that since 
God and Christ made Indians, they can 
understand all their prayers, which was 
illustrated thus : “ Wee bid them looke 
upon that Indian basket that was before 
them,—there was black and white | 
strawes, and many other things they 
made it of ;—now, though others did 
not know what those things were who 
made not the basket, yet hee that made 
it must needs tell all the things in it; 
so (wee said) it was here.” To the 
fourth, this reply was made: “ Wee told 
them that ‘image’ was all one picture, 
as the picture of an /zdian, bow and 
arrowes on a tree, with such little eyes 
and faire hands, is not an /zdzan, but the 
picture or image of an /udian, and that 
picture man makes, and it can doe no hurt 
nor good. So, the image or picture of God 
is not God, but wicked men make it, 
and this image can doe no good nor 
hurt to any man, as God can.” 

The questionings of the Indians being 
satisfied for the time, Eliot seized the 
opportunity to put two or three inquiries 
to them, “and so'take occasion thereby 
to open matters of God more fully.” | 
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He asked them, first, “ whether they did 
not desire to see God, and were not 
tempted to think that there was no 
God, because they can not see him.” 
Some of them replied that they would 
like to see him, but they had heard that 
could not be, and they thought he could 
be seen with the soul, though not with 
the eyes. Then Eliot sought to deepen 
that thought in their minds by suggest- 
ing that if they saw a great wigwam, 
they would not think raccoons or foxes 
had built it, but some wise workman, 
though they did not see him. So should 
they believe concerning God, when they 
saw the great world which he had made. 
He asked them, second, whether it did 
not seem strange that there should be but 
one God, and yet he be “in Massachu- 
setts, at Conectacut [Hartford], at Quznz- 
peiock {New Haven], in old England, in 
this wigwam, in the next, everywhere.” 
One of the gravest savages replied to this 
that it did seem strange, — everything 
which they heard seemed strange ; but, 
still, they could believe it, because God 
was so big. Look at the sun, said he; the 
same light from it which is in this wigwam 
is in the next also, and the same light 
which was here at Massachusetts was, at 
Quintpetock also, and in old England as 
well. The third and last question asked 
was, whether they did not find something 
troubling them within when they had 
sinned, and what they thought would 
comfort them against that trouble when 
‘they die and appear before God. To 
which they replied that they were troub- 
led, and could not tell what should com- 
fort them ; when Eliot went on to de- 
scribe “the trembling and mourning 
condition of every soul that dies in 
sinne, and that should be cast out of 
favor with God.” 

Three hours having thus been spent in 
this “ meeting,” Eliot asked thém if they 
were not weary, to which they answered 
no. But he thought it better “to leave 
them with an appetite,” so concluded 
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with prayer, gave the children some 
apples, and the men some tobacco and 
other trifles, which he had carried for 
the purpose; promised to come again 
once a fortnight, it would seem, and, 
at their request, to intercede with the 
Court that they might have all the com- 
pass of the hill upon which to build a 
town together; and so departed, with 
many kind words. 

Two weeks after, on Nov. 11th, 1646, 
the same persons went again on the 
same’ errand, and found a much lar- 
ger company centering at the wigwam 
of Waban than they had met before. 
This time they began with prayer in 
English, then taught the children the 
beginning of a catechism in Indian, 
thus : — 


Ques. \Who made you and all the world? 

Ans. God. 

Ques. Who doe you looke should save 
you, and redeeme you from sinne and hell ? 

Ans. Jesus Christ. 

Ques. How many commandments hath 
God given you to keepe? 

LPR AWEN, 

Next Mr. Eliot preached, beginning 
thus: “Wee are come to bring you 
good newes from the great God Almigh- 
ty, maker of heaven and earth; and to 
tell you how evill and wicked men may 
come to bee good, so as while they live 
they may be happy, and when they die 
they may go to God and live in heaven.” 
Then he sought, by familiar description 
and illustration, to make clear to them 
the idea of God in his power, goodness, 
and greatness ; then to explain his will, 
and what he requires of all men, Indians 
and Englishmen alike, in the ten com- 
mandments; then he told them how 
angry God is with those who break any 
one of those holy commandments, and 
commit sin; yet explained that, not- 
withstanding, God has sent Jesus Christ 
to die for men’s sins, and to pacify God 
by his sufferings in our stead and room 
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if we do but repent and_believe the 
gospel ; and that he would love the poor, 
miserable Indians if now they sought 
God, and believed in Jesus Christ, but 
would pour out his wrath upon all 
that stood out and neglected such a 
great salvation. 

Having preached “the space of an 
houre,” they were desired to propose 
questions as before, which they were 
very ready to do. The first inquiry 
came from an old man, who asked wheth- 
er it was not too late for such an old 
man as he, who was near death, to re- 
pent or seek after God. Another want- 
ed to know how the English came to 
differ so much from the Indians in the 
knowledge of God and Jesus Christ, 
seeing they all had at first but one Fa- 
ther. A third asked, How may we come 
toserve God? A fourth was curious to as- 
certain how it comes to pass that the sea- 
water is salt, and the land-water fresh. 
He was answered, “In the same way 
that strawberries are sweet and cranber- 
ries sour.” A fifth questioned, Why, if the 
water is higher than the earth, does it 
not overflow the earth? A sixth wanted 
to know, if a man had stolen goods, and 
the sachem does not punish him, nor by 
any law is he- punished, if he restore the 
goods is not all well, and will not God 
be satisfied ? 

They being through, Eliot asked them 
two questions. (1) What do you re- 
member of what was taught you since 
the last time we were here? (2) Do 
you believe that God is [musguantum] 
very much displeased at the least sin in 
your thoughts, words, or works? To 
the former they replied that he had 

taught them wonderful things ; to the 
latter they said, yes. 

Having thus spent the hours until 
night was almost come, Eliot prayed 
“for about a quarter of an houre togeth- 
er” in their own Indian, that they might 
get confidence that Christ understands 
that language. Wilson seems to have 
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been irreverent enough to keep his eyes 
open during this prayer; and he says 
that divers held up their eyes and hands 
to heaven, all understanding the words ; 
but he saw one hanging down his 
head, with his rag before his eyes, weep- 
ing. Wilson’s first impression was that 
the poor fellow’s eyes were sore; but, 
watching him, he found that it was not 
so, but that he was weeping violently ; 
and after prayer was done he saw him 
stealing away into a corner where he 
could sob in secret. 

Six observations were written down 
as the result of these two labors at No- 
nantum, viz. : — 

1. None of the Indians slept in ser- 
mon, or derided God’s messenger. 

2. There is more need of learning in 
ministers who preach to Indians than in 
those who preach to the English and 
to gracious Christians, to answer hard 
questions withal. 

3. There is no need of miraculous 
or extraordinary gifts in seeking the sal- 
vation of the heathen; for the Spirit 
of God will work mightily upon their 
hearts. 

4. If Englishmen despise the preach- 
ing of faith and repentance, the poor 
heathen will be glad of it, and it shall do 
them good. 

5. The deepest estrangement of 
man from God is no hindrance to his 
grace. 

6. It is very likely, if God ever con- 
vert any of these natives, that they will 
mourn for sin exceedingly, and conse- 
quently love. Christ dearly. 

A fortnight and a day after, Nov. 
26th, 1646, Eliot went again (Wilson 
not able to be with him), and found that 
the Indians had built more. wigwams 
in the wonted place of meeting, so that 
they could attend upon the word more 
readily. The method of teaching seems 
to have been much as before, and 
many questions were asked, and some 
difficulties which had arisen were solved. 
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On the following Saturday night the 
Nonantum Indians sent an Indian of 
their company, named Wampas, to Mr. 
Eliot’s house in Roxbury, to offer him 
his own son and three more little In- 
dian children, —nine, eight, five, and 
four years of age, — to be brought up by 
the English, lest they should “grow 
rude and wicked at home, and never 
come to know God.” 

There was evidence also from a young 
Englishman who lodged in Waban’s 
wigwam on the night after this third 
meeting, that Wadan “instructed all his 
company out of the things which they 
had heard that day from the preacher, 
and prayed among them; and, awak- 
ing often that night, continually fell 
to praying and speaking,” etc. These 
are named as two of Wadan’s prayers, 
— short but sweet : — 


Amanaomen, Fehovah, tahassen metagh. 
Take away, Lord, my stony heart. 


Chechesom, Fehovah, kekowhogkew. 
Wash, Lord, my soul. 


A fortnight, lacking a day, after, —Dec. 
9,1646, — Eliot and his companions again 
repaired to the hill of joy (Wilson says 
noonantomen Means rejoicing, and they 
named their town thus on account of 
this significance) ; and the children hav- 
ing been catechised, and that place in 
Ezekiel touching the dry bones being 
expounded, the Indians all offered their 
children to be educated by the English ; 
and the old way of questioning began. 
Eliot asked one of them what sin is, 
and got the answer, “ A naughty heart.” 
An old man spoke of his fears that he 
should go to hell, though he did try to 
keep the Sabbath; whereupon Eliot 
tried to explain to them the way by 
which sinners are justified through 
Christ. Another complained that other 
Indians reviled them, and called them 
rogues, for cutting their hair in a modest 
manner, as the English did ; whereupon 
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they were encouraged not to fear wicked 
Indians nor Pawaws, for that God would 
stand by them. 

“ As soon as ever the fierceness of 
the winter was past,” these missionary 
labors were resumed with energy. Mr. 
Shepard, of Cambridge, Mr. Dunster, 
President of the College, and Mr: Allin, 
of Dedham, took great interest in them ; 
and the warm-hearted Christians of the 
Colony were greatly encouraged to look 
forward to the Christian civilization of 
the Indians as a highly probable event. 
The Court took measures to supply land 
to such Indians as were willing “to live 
in an orderly way.” The magistrates 
were directed to have an Indian Court 
held, “‘ once every quarter, at such place 
or places where the Indians did ordina- 
rily assemble to hear the word of God ; ” 
and the Indian chiefs were invited to 
bring any of their own people to these 
Courts, and to “keep a Court of them- 
selves once every month.” At that ses- 
sion of the Synod of 1646-48 which 
was held in June, 1647, Eliot gathered 
together “a great confluence of Indians 
from all parts,” and delivered an Indian 
lecture ; and what we should call a great 
missionary-meeting was held, which did 
“marvelously affect all the wise and 
godly ministers, magistrates, and people, 
and did raise their hearts up to great 
thankfulnesse to God.” 

Eliot preached at Neponset (Dorches- 
ter), in the wigwams of Cutchamaquin ; 
at Concord; at Sagus (Lynn); at Qua- 
boag (Brookfield) ; and, on journeys, even 
at Yarmouth and Amoskeag (Manches- 
ter, N. H.). Such earnest representa- 
tions were made in England, that, in 
1649, a corporation styled “‘ The Society 
for the Promoting and Propagating of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in New Eng- 
land” was established, and a general 
collection was ordered throughout all 
the parishes of England and Wales for 
a contribution to its funds, — the money 
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to be used in the maintenance of schools, 
for the printing of God’s word, and for 
the preaching of the gospel. 

In 1651, the Nonantum Indians re- 
moved their town to Natick, “a place of 
hills.” A town of praying Indians was 
wanted, “somewhat remote from the 
English ;” and this place was settled 
on by Eliot, after long consideration. 

Among other civilizing effects of the 
gospel which began to manifest them- 
selves, was the voluntary adoption by 
the converted Indians, at Concord, in 
the year 1646, of a code of twenty-nine 
laws. It will serve to illustrate at once 
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the disgusting filth of their heathenism, 
and the fact that “cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” if the fourteenth be quoted 
here in full, though pardon be necessary 
for the liberty taken: “ That there shall 
not be allowance [z.¢. it shall not be al- 
lowed] ¢o pick lice as formerly, and eate 
them, and whosoever shall offend in 
this case shall pay for every louse a pen- 
ny.’ The sixteenth binds them not. to 
grease themselves, under penalty of five 
shillings. The sixth fines lying five 
shillings for the first offense, ten for the 
second, and twenty for the third. 
(Concluded in next No.) 
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BY MARY LOWE. 


(Continued from page 226.) 


I wisH there were time to linger in 
these great halls of the Vatican, — all 
open and illuminated as they are to-day, 
—with the marvelous frescoes of Angelo 
and Raphael looking down from the 
walls, the statues of rarest marble 
gleaming through the golden glimmer 
of lights, and the softest, saddest music 
swelling through the dim arches. For 
again to-day, in the Sistine Chapel, is a 
Miserere sung, and here again is I] Papa, 
wrapped in his mantle of white brocade, 
— looking wearied enough, — sitting on 
his pontifical throne. But we have much 
to see, and the Holy Week wears on. 
To-morrow, which is Good Friday, is 
the day to come here, for then is sung 
Allegri’s Miserere, the strains of which 
can be heard nowhere else, and here 
only once in a year. 

Very much of the music used in the 
Romish Church is grand and sweet. 
The boy choristers of the churches in 
Paris sing with taste and feeling unex- 
celled. Any one who has listened to 
vespers at Notre Dame, or the morning 
mass at St. Roch or the Madelaine, or 
the chanting of the nuns in the chapel 
of the Convent of the Sacred Heart, in 


Rome, or the boy choir who sing Men- 
delssohn’s hymns in the old cathedral at 
Berlin, will confess to an enjoyment of 
the music unlike anything experienced 
at home under the spell of the operatic 
performances of our best choirs. 

But, of all the music used in the 
church during the year, the grandest 
and finest is selected for Easter Week, 
and heard during the ceremonies at St. 
Peter’s ; and of all the music of this 
week, the Miserere, sung in the Sistine 
Chapel on Good Friday, is that most 
celebrated. To this chapel gentlemen 
are admitted in full dress or uniforms ; 
ladies in black dresses and veils ; and, 
as usual in all these ceremonies, a crowd 
congregates about the door many hours 
before the time for the service to com- 
mence. 

We entered about two in the after- 
noon. The Miserere is sung at six ; and 
we found already the space appropriated 
to ladies well filled. Several were read- 
ing novels, some taking the lunch brought 
in their pockets, and passing little bot- 
tles of wine from lip to lip, while a 
steady rattle of Spanish, French, Ital- 
ian, and English spread through the 
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crowd. The light was good, and the 
opportunity was a fine one for studying 
the faded but magnificent frescoes of 
Michael Angelo, —the celebrated Last 
Judgment, that, like the Cenecola of 
Leonardo da Vinci, is at first but a wall 
of faded coloring, but grows and grows 
with gazing, until its impression upon the 
mind can never be effaced. I forgot the 
jargon of tongues, the wine, and the 
bread and novels on which my neigh- 
bors feasted, and watched until the light 
faded and shut out the constantly grow- 
ing scene. 

Now and then the door opened to admit 
a fresh detachment of people, whose ez- 
trée was of the most ludicrous character. 
Hurried and pushed by those behind, 
the moment the barriers were removed 
they plunged headlong, recovering equi- 
librium by great effort, and changing the 
look of triumph to one of mortification 
and distress under the laughing eyes 
witnessing their discomfiture. Now and 
then a man or boy presented himself 
without the dress-coat, or with one man- 
ufactured by careful pinning up of skirts. 
These were sometimes allowed to pass, 
but received special attention from the 
guards within, who marched them off in 
the most polite manner ; and just as they 
were beginning to feel that a special seat 
was in reserve for people who did zo¢ 
appear in full dress, a door opened and 
they were politely shown out. 

As the twilight descends, the candles 
are lighted before the altar and on the 
triangle where are the fifteen tapers, 
which are extinguished one by one, as 
the service goes on, representing, says 
one author, the successive abandonment 
of the Saviour by his followers, and sig- 
nificant also of the light on earth during 
the Saviour’s presence, and the gradual 
darkness that came with his death. The 
last light, which is not extinguished, but 
carried out of sight, signifies his descent 
into the tomb, and its reappearance after 
the music ceases shows forth his resur- 
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rection. After the entrance of the pope 
and cardinals there follows the chant- 
ing of the nocturnes and lamentations. 
These nocturnes are penitential psalms, 
and some of them, with the lamentations, 
are arranged to very fine music, but 
most are monotonous and unimpressive. 
But when the last little flicker of light 
has departed, when, dim and vague, the 
Christ in the great picture looks more 
terrible than before, and the pleading 
apostles with uplifted hands, and the 
martyrs showing their crosses and in- 
struments of torture, and the meeting 
friends, the mother clasping her child, 
and the angels leading the dead up from 
their open graves into His presence who 
stands all majestic and glorious before 
them ; and the boat that bears away into 
the darkness the lost seems moving, and 
the saved are clinging to the cross; and 
high up the blessed are dwelling in light,— 
all, all so vivid, so intensified by the imag- 
ination that filled up the dark outlines, till 
itis no longer a picture, but a part of 
the living scene, — then before the altar 
the pope kneeled, and involuntarily ev- - 
ery head bowed itself; and every heart, 
Protestant or Catholic, I think, felt it 
could join in the singing of the fifty-first 
Psalm. No words can ever describe it. 
It is one of those things that must be 
felt to be known. For more than two 
centuries, once a year that music, like a 
great wail and sob of penitence, has 
swept through the halls of the Vatican 
and over a multitude of hearts that 
changed prayer to praises long ago. 
Never was prayer so voiced before; 
never did all the anguish and. utter self- 
contempt and self-renunciation of a pen- 
itent heart throb and wail itself out in 
tones like these ; never did aspiration 
go up so like a breath of incense as on 
some of these strains ; never were tears 
set to music, and dropped, one by one, 
crystallized and pearly upon the air, till 
Allegri wrote this Miserere. ‘The music 
prayed heart-prayers, wept heart-tears ; 
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was full of longing and pain, and, final- 
ly, of rest. I do not think a soul could 
be untouched by it, —do not think any 
one could sit, while the darkness deep- 
ened, and listen to the strains, and not 
go away strengthened and helped; some- 
thing that can hardly be said of any 
other ceremony witnessed here. Mise- 
reres are sung on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday afternoons of Holy 
Week, both in the Sistine Chapel, and 
in the Gregorian Chapel of the church 
itself, at the same hour. There have 
been three Misereres in use at different 
times on this occasion, the oldest of 
which is the one by Allegri. The sec- 
ond was composed a century later by 
Bai, and the third, by Bami, is only 
about forty years old. A fourth, com- 
posed by Mustafa, the leader of the 
pope’s choir, and the first singer in 
Rome, was sung for the first time this 
year, and is an exquisitely beautiful work, 
not unworthy those which have preced- 
ed it, and whose melody has stirred so 
many souls during the years that have 
passed. 

After this was over, we stole into the 
great cathedral; and, while standing in 
the shadows that wrapped the temple in 
a mystery of solemnity, a door opened, 
and from the Vatican, across the dim 
aisles and down between the somber 
columns, preceded by a few priests 
bearing waxen tapers and attended by 
cardinals and soldiers, came the pope, 
who always comes at this time on Good 
Friday to pray at the tomb of St. Peter. 
They moved on slowly, till they came 
within the circle of golden lights that 
glitter above the tomb; and there we left 
him kneeling, as the night came down. 

It is worth while, on this evening, to 
pass through the quarter of the town 
where are most of the butchers’ shops ; 
for, having been so poorly patronized 
during Lent, they are permitted to fore- 
stall Easter by a day or two, and on 
this night they begin their rejoicing by 
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a fantastic arrangement of their meats 
and an illumination of their shops. In 
their vicinity all is mirth and gayety ; 
organ-grinders play vigorously; fresh 
paper flowers lie in the light of fresh 
tapers before the shrines of the Virgin; 
even the eager eyes of the beggars 
gleam brightly, as, crouching at the 
street corners, they try to satisfy them- 
selves with a sight of the world’s good 
things. 

The more important ceremonies close 
with Good Friday, but Saturday is occu- 
pied also with services preparatory to 
Easter Sunday. On this morning, from 
time immemorial, have been baptized, in 
the Baptistery of St. John Lateran, all 
the converts that have been made during 
the year from among the Jews. To-day 
the beautiful bronze doors were thrown 
wide ; the choir stood ready with their 
hymns of praise; the marble font, the 
same in which Rienzi plunged for a 
bath, was filled with holy water; but 
the converts were not there. The only 
person who felt the baptismal touch of 
Holy Mother Church was a poor little 
wailing baby, brought bya Jewish moth- 
er. It is said that they never allow 
this day to pass without at least one 
convert to show to the public, even if 
they allow some penitent Jew the benefit 
of a second baptism. 

From the Baptistery to the Basilica of 
St. John Lateran is buta step. This is 
a magnificent structure. Here the pope 
always receives the triple crown. We 
have only a moment to walk between 
these rows of marble apostles, to linger 
by the wonderful “‘ Deposition” of Tene- 
rani in the chapel of Prince Torlonia, 
and to stand a moment by the touching 
Pieta in the tomb of the Corsinis, be- 
fore the service attracts us toward the 
altar. There, within the choir, are lads 
and young men to the number of fifty, 
some in university gowns, and some in 
new robes of the papal priesthood. 
Every nationality and almost every va- 
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riety of character are represented among 
them; and the young faces are, at the 
same time a pleasing and a painful 
study. These are the pupils of the 
Propaganda, or Catholic college of Rome, 
where any boy, of whatever nation or 
circumstances, may receive instruction 
and care during his youth free of ex- 
pense, provided, only, he vows to de- 
vote his talents, energies, and acquire- 
ments to the service of the Papal Church. 
They are here this morning, some to 
perform their solemn act of consecra- 
tion, some to be invested with orders, 
and assigned posts as missionary work- 
ers in the great field. This is an efficient 
part of the great machinery by which 
Catholicism grows, and gains — however 
much we may talk of its overthrow and 
decay —so many fine minds and earnest 
hearts sent forth yearly, prepared by 
careful training to do battle bravely for 
the church, in just such fields and with 
just such weapons as older, wilier brains 
may appoint. The pope’s choir is here 
this morning, and the music is very 
grand and sweet and imposing; but one 
turns away more saddened by this than 
by any ceremony we have seen as yet. 
All the rest seems old and dead. This 
seems vital and fresh and strong. It 
seems as if the steady beat of the waves 
of knowledge against those old farces 
and superstitions must, little by little, 
undermine, and, by and by, sweep them 
away ; but this is not a thing which can 
be passed by and dismissed from one’s 
thoughts with a pitying smile. While 
this service was going on, I saw the 
tapers being lighted by all the altars, 
and priests preparing to administer the 
sacrament; and when the last strain of 
music died away, and the crowd began 
to move, I noticed all the back of the 
church filled with the poorer classes of 
the people, among whom were countless 
pilgrims. 

These were persons who, having de- 
ferred confession and partaking of the 
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bread till now, were anxious to embrace 
this opportunity, and so to be ready for 
the Easter benediction. They came up 
together, just as many as could kneel 
about the altar, offering their little paper, 
given to each by the priest who had re- 
ceived his confession, to show that this 
duty had been performed. As fast as 
they came, the consecrated wafer was 
laid upon their tongues ; but they were 
allowed no time for prayer or self-com- 
munion before they were hurried away 
to make room for others who took their 
places at the altar. There were some 
faces of the aged, some faces marked 
by sin, some faces of honest sincerity 
of penitence, that made one’s heart ache 
thinking how meager was this that their 
faith could give for the supply of a soul’s 
soreneed. I donot know how many hun- 
dreds came ; but for hours this went on, 
and in other churches it was the same. 
During all the morning, priests bearing 
the Host, preceded by a procession of 
boys, went through all the streets of 
Rome, and bells were rung before them 
announcing their approach. This was 
done in order that no person, old or 
young, rich or poor, sick or well, might 
have left any excuse for refusing to par- 
take of the emblem of the body of 
Christ. Was any one too sick to come 
to the door of his house ? it would then 
be borne to his chamber. From wretch- 
ed dwellings crept forth the infirm poor, 
and knelt upon the damp pavement to 
receive the bread; from his box the 
coachman sprang, and bared his head 
and bowed his knee in sight of all his 
comrades. The procession was aug- 
mented at every turn, till the Host had 
many devout followers. A few, unfaith- 
ful, but not wsmindful, ran away at its 
coming, and waited around the corners 
till the opportunity had passed by. 

At daybreak of Easter morning the 
city is roused by as merry bell-pealing 
as ever ushered in a Christmas or a car- 
nival. Cannons boom, all the convent 
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bells are ringing, and deep answering 
tones come from the great cathedral 
towers. 

As early as seven, the people are in 
the streets, where at every corner the 
flower-girls stand offering the bouquets 
at which they have worked all night. 
Everybody is in gala dress; the coach- 
men, even, have new hat-bands and a 
blossom in their button-holes. The 
whole population seems astir, and the 
tide drifts, as usual, in the direction of St. 
Peter’s. At eight o’clock, so many car- 
riages thronged the Bridge of St. An- 
gelo that we had to pause awhile just 
there above the yellow Tiber and be- 
neath the wide-spread wings and glanc- 
ing sword of the marble angel. All 
went one way, and, though they had 
been so many in the street, when they 
reached the great piazza they made but 
scattering groups ; and inside the church 
itself the hundreds made hardly any 
perceptible difference in the size of the 
throng already assembled. All the seats, 
arranged as round an amphitheater, were 
filled already ; and the black-veiled ladies 
made a fine background for the gay col- 
ors of the moving throng below. The 
rest of the concourse is not unlike that 
of Palm Sunday, nor does the proces- 
sion that sweeps down the center of the 
church differ, except that, as this is the 
greatest day of all the year, there is, if 
possible, a still greater display of jewels 
and robes of royal magnificence. 

There was the same triumphant mu- 
sic, the same array of soldiery, of cardi- 
nals, of bishops and princes, each in his 
robes of state; and there again was the 
pope borne aloft on the shoulders of his 
chamberlains. Upon his head he wore 
the triple crown, emblematic of the 
Trinity, whose double circlet was also 
typical of the twofold power of the 
pope, — that over the éemzporal and sfir- 
ttwal welfare of the church. 

Beside him were borne huge fans of 
peacocks’ feathers, indicating, by their 
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countless eyes, the watchful care of the 
church over its own, and_also a re- 
minder to the pope that the eyes of all 
the world were upon him. Before the 
altar of the Trinity the procession stops, 
and the pope, being lifted from his chair, 
kneels in adoration before it ; then, borne 
on to the pontifical throne, he receives 
as before the homage of his followers ; 
and then, robed by their hands in priestly 
gown, proceeds to officiate at the high 
altar himself during the mass that fol- 
lows. 

In all this service no one can see, who 
does not occupy an elevated position, 


beyond an occasional glimpse of an 


aged head, wearing now only its crown 
of gray hairs, and a hand that grasps 
the censer’s silver chain. But by the 
power of the bursts of music, which 
goes on and on, telling with wondrous 
pathos and truth the story of the cross, 
and by the bowed heads and falling 
tears, one knows when the story reaches 
its culmination of agony and shame. 
And by and by there comes a mo- 
ment, ‘when, in all the great throng, 
priest and prince and pilgrim and beg- 
gar and soldier alike fall on their knees 
and wait, while the terrible “/¢ zs jin- 
ished” goes over them in-a shuddering 
wave of agonized sound, that it seems 
must sweep into every soul and leave it 
full of tears; a sound that dies away 
in the distance and leaves them all 
kneeling there in a silence that can be 
felt; perhaps like that which followed 
the rending of the rocks and the sacred 
temple’s veil. Then, suddenly, and soft 
and sweet as tones we hear in dreams 
of heaven, there fall, as if from the sky, 
or from the lips of the angels painted on 
the dome so far above us that they seem 
alive, the notes of silver trumpets. The 
effect is electrical. The last strain was 
of the grave and death, and loss and 
pain. This is life and hope and salva- 
tion and redemption. Z/at came from 
the cross and the sepulcher ; ¢4zs is the 
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voice of triumph that fell from angels 
when they welcomed Him to heaven. 
That was Lenten. We have struggled 
through the dimness of the dawning, 
and ¢fzs is the full glory of the Easter day. 
The trumpeters are in the balcony just 
below the dome, so that the music falls 
from two hundred feet in air. There is 
not much that follows it, or, if there was, 
I heard no more. 

I remember looking down from my 
high seat over the people and seeing an 
old man with a thin scholarly face, and 
deep eyes gleaming under heavy brows, 
and gray hair falling over his shoulders. 
He was attired in the dress of an abbé, 
with long coat, black stockings, knee- 
buckles, and silver buckles on his shoes. 
He walked restlessly about, like one in 
fever, till that burst of music came. It 
dropped upon him like water,—like 
summer rain. Under it he lifted his 
head, and stood with clasped hands and 
closed eyes, like a man who was drink- 
ing in cooling and refreshment and 
rest. The knotted lines in his forehead 
smoothed under it, and he turned away 
with a placid, childlike face, that was 
very touching. Said a good sister from 
my own country, ‘Well, that’s a poor 
crazy man, any way. I wonder they let 
him be about. It’s a mercy he don’t 
hurt somebody.” A gentle lady beside 
her said quietly, “‘ Madame, that is Listz, 
the composer.” 

The procession that forms after this 
service is called the Easter procession, 
and is indeed imposing. Wherever the 
pope is borne the people kneel, and he 
scatters blessings off the tips of his fin- 
gers, as usual, when he passes through 
the street. They bear him into an ante- 
room for a moment’s rest, while the peo- 
ple hasten into the great piazza to re- 
ceive the Easter benediction, leaving, in 
five minutes’ time, the cathedral quite 
déserted. 

The immense size of the piazza can 
only be realized when it is filled with 
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people; then the colonnade seems to 
expand and embrace all Rome in its 
wide circle. Here, at an early hour, the 
people thronged ; and it seemed full be- 
fore the church, which had been well 
filled for the morning service, emptied 
its thousands into it. Long lines of mo- 
tionless cavalry stretched from fountain 
to fountain. Lines of French infantry, 
in their red uniforms, swept round the 
whole, and made bright walls of divis- 
ion in the crowd; nuns in white hoods 
clung around the great Egyptian obe- 
lisk, and men, women, and children all 
mingled in one silent, compact mass, 
waiting for the blessing of this kind old 
man.. Over the balcony in front of the 
church a white canopy was stretched. 
From the front swung a richly-embroi- 
dered cloth of velvet, and upon it three 
jeweled crowns were exposed. At the 
appearance of the pope a great hush 
fell upon the crowd, and, almost without 
exception, the people knelt, with bowed 
heads, or eager, uplifted faces, to receive 
the benediction. . It was a beautiful and 
most impressive scene. The soft siroc- 
co fluttered the canopies and flags, and 
the draperies of the ladies; the foun- 
tains let fall their silvery showers with a 
cooling, soothing sound, and their rain- 
bows arched over the white caps of the 
kneeling nuns ; the marble statues stood 
up still and gray with the softening 
touch of time, half commending, half 
rebuking, benignant, yet dignified, and 
all unmoved by this great pageant. One 
breath of life only seemed to pulsate 
through the whole throng, when, clear 
and strong, the benediction spread its 
broad wings over them. “May the 
holy apostles, Peter and Paul, in whose 
authority we confide, intercede for us 
with the Lord. Amen. Through the 
prayers and merits of the blessed. Mary 
ever virgin, of the blessed Michael the: 
archangel, of the blessed John the Bap- 
tist, of the holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, and all saints, may the omnipo- 
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tent God have mercy upon you. May 
all your sins be remitted, and Jesus 
Christ lead you to eternal life. Amen. 
Indulgence, absolution, and remission of 
all your sins, space for true and faithful 
repentance, hearts ever contrite, and 
amendment of life, may the omnipotent 
and merciful God afford you. Amen. 
And may the blessing of the omnipotent 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
descend upon you and remain with you 
ever. Amen.” 

At the last clause the pope makes the 
sign of the cross over the people, and, 
at the words “descend upon you,” he 
stretches out his arms to heaven and 
folds them over his breast. 

Then is read, by one of the cardinals, 
the bull of plenary indulgence conceded 
to all who have attended the sacraments 


in the spirit of true repentance, whose 


hearts are purified from sin, and who 
are therefore in a state of reconciliation 
with the church. It is said that while 
there is one bull promising indulgence, 
another pronounces maledictions on all 
enemies of the church. I do not know 
the ‘truth of this statement, but there 
came fluttering down two papers over 
the heads of the people, which the small 
boys struggled for as for roses in carni- 
val. Then the cannons thunder from 


St. Angelo, the bells of all the city peal 


out together, the flags are unfurled from 
the watch-towers, and, simultaneously, 
all the veils are withdrawn from the 
pictures, and the whole city puts on 
her robes of rejoicing. 

The getting away from the piazza is a 
work requiring patience or dexterity. 
If one have the former, and have not 
already too much of Easter Week, an 
interesting half hour may be passed in 
observing the scarlet and gilt coaches 
and the magnificent livery of the cardi- 
nals and nobles, as one after another 
they pass away, bearing their aristo- 
cratic burdens. To these state car- 
riages precedence is, of course, given. 
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Others must wait till these have rolled 
away toward the palaces on the Tiber, 
or the villas among the hills. 

And now, so far as religious services 
are intended, the grand display is over 
for a year; but this Easter night, when 
the stars begin to come out, you will find 
lights gleaming from almost every win- 
dow, transparencies before every shrine 
of the Virgin, illuminations in every piaz- 
za. One square shows you flowers; one 
a chapel of Gothic workmanship, which, 
while you watch, dissolves in flame; 
another has a fountain: from which flow 
streams of fire and glittering showers 
of stars. The name of Pio Nono shines 
forth in numberless places in letters of 
light. The broken columns in the Fo- 
rum of Trajan are all connected together 
by chains of lamps, while wreaths of 
electric light twine round the ancient 
pillars and over the porticoes of the 
ruined temples. The figures on the 
triumphal arches, battered and broken 
as they are, seem fresh and new as 
the bonfires flash across them, and the 
countless statues gleam forth in unusual 
proportions in the flicker of the lights. 
The Tiber is all aglow with a fleet of 
fire-ships, that send off burning, fiery 
serpents to writhe and hiss a moment 
in the blackness of the night. The 
ruins of the palaces of the Czesars, and 
the mighty Colosseum, seem peopled 
with living shadows under the influence 
of the scene. 

It is very unlike the Rome we have 
known in Lent. But they do not call 
this the “ Iumination.” That will come 
on Monday night, when there is around 
the old obelisk in the Piazza del Popo- 
lo a pyrotechnic display unsurpassed by 
anything in the world, —a lighting up 
of the heavens and the earth such as 
the old obelisk never saw, even when it 
kept guard by the door of the temple of 
the god of light on the borders of the 
Egyptian desert. 

These displays of to-night are simply 
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accessories to the illumination of St. 
Peter’s, —a glowing of the whole city 
caught from the light of its one great 
temple. When the darkness came to 
wrap the church in a mantle of shadows, 
there grew up in its place a temple like 
the other in shape and size, only in this 
every line and figure was wrought in 
frostwork of silver. In its pure light 
the white, colossal statues on the roof 
grew larger and paler than ever, and 
seemed to encircle the dome like guar- 
dian angels standing there to protect 
the gleaming cross. 

While we watched the exceeding beau- 
ty, a change passed over it. The light 
did not die, but wavered and paled, as if 
death had indeed touched it, and then 
began to glow with a deep, living, golden 
luster, exceeding anything I have words 
to paint. I have said, in another place, 
it made me think of the New Jerusa- 
lem come down from above; of the 
“temple that hath no need of the sun ;”’ 
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of the glory that “it hath not entered into 
the heart of man to conceive.” It seemed 
as if before had been revealed to us only 
a body of marble, clear and cold, which 
now for the first time a soul of flame 
transfigured and shone through. 

I have seen St’ Peter’s many times 
since then, —in sunlight and moonlight, 
in the cool silence of morning, and 
the hush of eventide, — yet sometimes 
feel as if I had seen it in all its beauty 
only once, and as if it kept hidden within 
itself the power to glow and live. 

It all went back into the darkness 
after a while, as we know that every- 
thing in the faith there taught, that is 
not OF THE LIGHT, must sooner or later 
go; but, at midnight, when all the other 
lights were out, still they gleamed around 
and upon the cross, and that continued 
to shine right through Rome’s darkest 
hour, as we believe it will, even until 
the dawn. 


MY COUSIN D——’S 
BY PRESIDENT TUTTLE, 

“J THINK he would have shown him- 
self a gentleman by being more modest,” 
said my Cousin D i 

There is a singular power in that 
word “gentleman,” as used in society. 
The other day Senator |. evidently 
considered himself as pay ing a very high 
compliment in saying of a certain per- 
son, “Oh! I know him very well, and 
he is a very fine gentlemin.” 

And a leader in society could scarcely 
have said a more severe thing and 
maintain her self-respect, when, with a 
slight toss of the head, she remarked of 
some one, ‘‘ Oh! he is no gentleman.” 

There are circles in which men seem 
to dread more to be called “no gentle- 
man” than to be denounced for some 
very bad conduct, of which they ought 
to be ashamed. 


SEVERE REMARK. 


OF WABASH COLLEGE, 


It is a terrible weapon that gentle wo- 
men and even good men sometimes use, 
when they say, with the air of a judge 
sentencing a criminal, “ He is no gentle- 
man.” The words sting, and burn, and 
irritate, often more than a downright 
slander, on which the sufferer can lay 
his finger and name its source. 

Now, my Cousin D is one of the 
best, gentlest, kindest souls that can be 
included in the word woman. Her smile, 
her laugh, her serious moods, and even 
her severe moods, all pointed one way. 


She was popularly known as “hang- | 
man’s advocate,” so inclined was she © 


to defend any poor wretch that every- 
body else was denouncing. 

And yet my Cousin D said, as 
her black eyes shone with honest indig- 
nation, just like her grand old Revolu- 
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tionary father’s eyes, and her grand old 
Aunt Katy’s eyes, “I think he would 
have shown himself a gentleman by 
being more modest.” 

We were seated at the dinner-table, 
and my Cousin M—— —oh! I just 
wish you knew her, a sort of second 
mother of mine — was just inviting us 
to the discussion of a beautiful pudding, 
Her husband—for you see Cousin 
D—-- and myself were guests at this 
hospitable table—was gently drum- 
ming on the table with his spoon, evi- 
dently thinking about something or 
nothing very earnestly. That crushing 
sentence had not arrested his attention. 

Now, everybody says that Cousin 
B , the gentleman in question, 
drumming with his spoon in that ab- 
stracted way, zs a gentleman. There 
is no doubt about the common opinion 
or the fact. I look on him with not 
mere affection, but unfeigned admira- 
tion. His presence is a pleasure to me, 
it matters not when or where. 

Why! my Cousin B would rather 
burn off his good right hand than doa 
mean thing. In 1842, when the panic 
was sweeping over the West like a tor- 
nado, all his property was in jeopardy ; 
but his Eastern creditors had such con- 
fidence in him that they said, ‘“‘ Make 
your own terms, and take your own 
And he paid every dollar, with 


time.” 
interest. 
And then, at another time, when by 
dishonesty of others he was involved to 
a great amount, he could have arranged 
all his debts on any terms he chose, 
twenty-five cents or fifty on the dollar. 
But Cousin B said to his creditors, 
“In my business a dollar contains just 
one hundred cents; and, although it is 
hard that now, when I was thinking to 
retire with a fortune, I am compelled to 
put all my fortune to the task of pay- 
ing debts which dishonest men have 
fastened on me, yet I will pay you, if 
God help me, one hundred cents on 
VOL. II, 19 
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every dollar, with interest, because le- 
gally it is my duty to do so.” 

And you would applaud the brave old 
man —he must be near seventy — could 
you see how resolutely, how magnani- 
mously, he has gone on selling one fine 
property after another to meet those 
debts. eis a gentleman, without any 
doubt, whatever may be true of the per- 
son who caused my Cousin D ’s re- 
mark. 

At that dinner-table were two other 
persons besides those I have mentioned, 
—a gentle and sad young lady, at 
least so she would seem to a stranger. 
She had evidently felt the chill of a deep 
shadow, which added to the interest with 
which she inspired her friends. By her 
side was a little girl peculiarly lovely. 
I have the photographs of her in-several 
forms, but even from babyhood until 
now she is a very lovely child. The two 
are mother and daughter. The father 
was not present, nor had he been for 
several years. A retired spot in the old 
churchyard explained why he was ab- 
sent, and why the shadow rested on the 
mother of my sweet little friend. The 
one was a widow, and the other was 
fatherless. 

He, the one we laid to rest in the 
old churchyard, was the only son and 
only child of my Cousin B and Cou- 
sin M How well I remember him. 
as I first saw him twenty-six years ago, — 
time has wings! He was then a bright, 
beautiful, lovable boy, his skin so fair 
that you seemed to see the very blood 
leaping along transparent channels, and 
his blue eye sparkling with all the vivacity 
and mirthfulness of vigorous boyhood. 
How hedancedalong, rather than walked, 
in the overflowing happiness of his heart ! 
And when he mounted the pony he fairly 
seemed to fly over the road! He was as 
genuine boy, and so often have I caught 
the eye of the father and the mother 
resting so fondly, and with a sort of 
startled fearfulness, on him! 
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“Ah!” exclaimed the father to me one 
day, “the mother would die if he were 
taken. Did you ever see such sleepless 
love, and watchfulness that knows no 


fatigue? It has been so ever since he 
was born. The slightest thing startles 
her fears. I think she would die if he 


did; and,” he added, after a pause, “I 
think it would kill me too !” 

W—’s health was cared for first, and 
then his education. The very best op- 
portunities the city of C afforded 
were procured. The father himself is 
no mean scholar ; and often have I seen 
him, with all the enthusiasm of a boy, 
running over the lessons with his little 
son, now solving a tough example in 
arithmetic, and now disentangling a 
tough sentence in Virgil or Xenophon. 

And he was an apt scholar, with all his 
unsuppressed boy-spirits, acquiring his 
lessons with such rapidity and accuracy 
as made him a great favorite with his 
teachers. And he was not merely a 
class scholar ; but very early his brilliant 
mind began to drink in the lessons of 
history, the inspirations of poetry and 
art. 

In due time he was removed to New 
Haven, to be fitted thoroughly for col- 
lege, my cousin sending his family there 
for that purpose. Perhaps the wisdom 
of these devoted parents erred in send- 
ing him to college when he needed vig- 
orous exercise in the open air, for by 
this time his health had grown delicate ; 
but it is so beautiful to see a young, rich 
soul like his developing under the influ- 
ences of genial culture, that I do not 
wonder that they risked it. 

And when W stood with his class 
on the platform at Yale, so delicate in 
his comeliness, so refined and yet so 
manly in his manner, and so scholarly 
‘in his attainments, there was not in 
“Old Center” that day a brace of proud- 
er and happier parents than his. 

My Cousin B was rich, as the 
phrase goes; that is, he had enough to 
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gratify his reasonable desires ; and now 
W—— must travel, he must see men 
and things ; especially must he cultivate 
his taste by visiting every part of our 
own wonderful land. And he had done 
so, not in haste, but at leisure, and with 
untold pleasure. 

By nature he was an artist, and in his 
father’s house to-day are to be seen 
some striking evidences of his refined 
taste in the use of the pencil. He was 
a young man of very extraordinary love- 
liness, unusual gifts, and those gifts en- 
riched and adorned by liberal education. 
Such was dear Cousin W——. As I 
looked last summer at the crayon like- 
ness of himself drawn by his own mas- 
ter-hand just at that time when con- 
sumption had glorified him into a sur- 
prising beauty, I could not but weep, 
and cease to wonder that years have not 
yet lifted or dissipated the chill shadow 
which to-day rests on that household. 
No day passes when his name does not 
drop tenderly from loving lips there, as 
if each were conscious of a debt owed 
to the dear departed that could in no 
other way be paid. 

But my good Cousin D——, — that 
letter may represent Dorcas, Deborah, 
or Dorothy, or any other wholesome 
Christian name with that good initial, — 
as I said, made a severe remark at the 
dinner-table just as we were about to 
discuss the fine pudding; and it is time 
I explained the cause so potent as to 
impel my gentle-hearted cousin to such 
extraordinary severity. 

The cause was this. Somewhere be- 
tween the north and south poles, pre- 
cisely where some one line of latitude 
crosses some one line of longitude, is a 
hill, a sort of sugar-loaf hill. That is very 
definite, —a Az/7. To be a “ttle more 
precise, there is a church on that hill. 
Now that zs precise, as any one knows 
who has traveled through New England, 
and seen a hundred churches built on 
the baldest, bleakest, coldest hills that 
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could be found. Now, I do not say 
whether Episcopalians, or Baptists, or 
Congregationalists, or Presbyterians, 
owned and worshiped in that church on 
the hill, nor that that particular hill was 
in New England. It is enough to say 
that formore than a hundred years godly 
saints have thronged that church in cold 
weather and in hot, in wet weather and 
in dry, and godly ministers have there 
“held forth the word of life.” 

It would touch some hearts were I to 
tell some things that have occurred on 
that hill: mighty sermons, delivered by 
men whose lips had been touched with 
a coal from the altar of God, have there 
swept and overcome throngs of sub- 
dued hearers. Scores (more than six 
scores at one time) have there avouched 
the Lord. There have been glorious 
revivals, and there also have been num- 
berless funerals to fill the old “ God’s 
Acre” back of the church. Itis a grand, 
historic spot; and the grand panorama 
of mountains and hills and valleys that 
girt this church, as the mountains do 
Jerusalem, is in keeping. I have seen 


it in winter and in harvest, in spring 


and in autumn, and I assure you that 
the great God has done his work there 
in a style worthy of himself. 

The good people who worship in that 
church were about to settle a pastor, 
and on a certain day the ministerial 
brethren went to settle him in due form. 
As the congregation convened that day, 
it was evident that some unusual circum- 
stance was causing great excitement. 
Good people lookea at each other either 
with a frown, or an air which seemed to 
say, ‘“ How strange! How out of place!” 
As for the bad people, they of course 
did no better. 

Some came to the door, and, glancing 
in, turned on their heel with open indig- 
nation, and gathered in little circles in 
the vestibule and outside the church. 
There was a perfect buzz of excitement 
inside and outside that church on the 
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hill that day, as if a hive of bees had 
suddenly been disturbed by some rude 
boy. 

And the cause of it all was the cler- 
gyman who presided that day. He hap- 
pened to be the moderator for that half 
year in which this eventful day fell, and 
he presided because it was his duty. 

Did they charge him with crime, and 
so resent his presence in the solemni- 
ties of the day? No. 

Did they consider him an ignorant 
and hypocritical pretender, and so turn 
in scorn from him? Not at all. He 
was well educated in the classics, in the 
pure and mixed mathematics, and was 
said to be an able theologian and preach- 
er. He was one of the best Hebraists 
in the body of which he was a member, 
and greatly honored as a beloved brother 
by his peers in the ministry. 

What was the matter, then? What 
was there in him to cause such a sensa- 
tion ? 

Only this : he was a black man; or, as 
the more refined statement is, he was a 
colored minister of the gospel. That was 
all. I hope it is made plain. 

His brethren stood by him nobly that 
day, and so did many in that old church 
on the hill; but, after all, that suffusion 
of coloring matter through the cuticle 
of this servant of Christ did prove the 
cause of the excitement in question. 
Had he only taken the time-honored 
“negro pew” —not to express that 
place by its ordinary name —bhis pres- 
ence would have been tolerated ; but for 
him, a colored man, to preside in the 
solemnities of that day, produced a shock 
to many over-sensitive nerves. 

Now, I have been a great while get- 
ting at it, but ¢4zs was the precise cause 
of my Cousin D ’s remark, “that he 
would have shown himself a gevtleman 
by being more modest!” 

I admit that we argued the point some- 
what warmly there over the pudding, 
and that my good cousin parried my 
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home-thrusts by remarking that “the 
man was a negro if he was a preacher, 
and he ought to know his place; and 
that a knowledge of the Talmud and 
the Hebrew Bible could not change his 
black skin ; and that he certainly was no 
gentleman for holding his place that day. 
He ought to have stood back ; no doubt 
about it!” 

By this time Cousin B had waked 
from his revery, and caught in an instant 
the two great points in my opponent’s 
argument: that the man was a colored 
man, and Jecause he was so, his course 
that day, otherwise unobjectionable, was 
not the part of a gentleman. 

I saw Cousin B ’s face grow red, 
and knew that his heart was stirred by 
something good by the very tones of 
his voice. Sadness and drollery were 
diffused over his noble face in about 
equal proportions. 

“Sister D ,” said he, as if abruptly 
breaking off our line of conversation, 
“do you remember that dreadful fall 
and winter which preceded our poor 
W ’s leaving us?” 

Oh, yes! she had heard all about it 
from sister M ’s letters ; and her lips 
trembled as she spoke. 

* You know that that voyage was our 
last hope of ever prolonging his pre- 
cious life, and it seemed as if all our 
hearts were breaking as we were forced 
to the conclusion. ’ 

“We had tried the genial winters of 
Florida and Louisiana, and, by Dr. 
WwW ’s advice, the steady and bracing 
air of the high latitudes. We had re- 
sorted to the noted physicians, and tried 
every plan, and yet this disease was un- 
checked. 

“Only one plan afforded any hope, 
and that was a winter in Nassau. And 
so we went there ; and we found the most 
delicious climate, and friends of the 
most generous kind. Everybody seemed 
to enter into our sympathies. 

“The dear fellow seemed really bet- 
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ter and stronger. His old smile once 
more spread itself over his wasted face. 
He walked out, and he rode out ; and we 
were all very happy. 

“My business required me in New 
York, and, entirely deceived by poor 
W ’s symptoms, I returned. Fora 
few weeks the reports continued favora- 
ble, and I was the happiest father in the 
great city. The world once more looked 
bright to me. 

“But one day I was waked as from 
a beautiful dream by a letter begging 
me, if I desired to see my son alive, to 
hasten to him. Oh, what an agony that 
was, sister! I consulted our physician 
for medicines and for palliatives, and I 
gathered every delicacy and comfort that 
I thought could relieve W , and 
sailed in the first steamer. 

“ The voyage was a short one ; but it 
seemed to me to be intolerably long, by 
reason of the apprehensions that tor- 
tured me. The captain of the vessel 
seemed to enter into: my feelings, and 
promised to get me to shore as soon as 
possible after reaching the island. 

“The ship could not approach the 
shore very near, on account of shoal 
water, so that it would be necessary to 
be rowed to the shore. To help me in 
my plan, all my trunks were brought on 
deck as we sailed into the harbor; and 
by common consent I was to be allowed 
the privilege of first passing the inspec- 
tion of the custom-house officer. 

“ At last we were anchored, and ina 
little while an elegant boat rowed by 
skillful oarsmen darted rapidly across the 
water toward us. The flag she carried 
told her errand; and in a moment the 
custom-house officer, a noble-looking 
man, stood on our deck. 

“At once I said to him, ‘Sir, these 
are my trunks, and you will do me a 
great kindness at once to inspect them, 
and let me go on shore. I have an only 
son there, if indeed he be yet living. 
I am very anxious to see him,’ 
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“In the gentlest tones, sister, I ever 
heard, he said, ‘You are Mr. B : 
are you not? Jam sure you are. Your 
son is still living, and is as anxious to 
see you as you can be to see him. 
Please close those trunks at once. 
Here, men, put these into my gig; and, 


Mr. B , get right in, and my men 
will row you to the shore without de- 
lay.’ 


« And I did just as he told me, and in 
a little while I held dear W in these 
very arms. 

“ And for the life of me, sister, I can 
not make myself believe that that cus- 
tom-house officer at Nassau was not 
the truest gentleman I ever met any- 
where ; and, sister, Le was as black as a 
coal /” 

We were all in tears when Cousin 
B finished his narrative, — a// of us, 
and, not the least of us, my Cousin 
D In the presence of that beauti- 
ful fact, so handsomely expressed, she 
had no heart to press the argument 
which was the unwitting cause of Cousin 
B ’s rejoinder. 

I have woven into this simple narra- 
tive the mention of one whose early 
death cast such a shadow over at least 
one household. Let me add a few words 
more concerning him. Although so weak 
when his father reached him, his words, 
pure in all the refinement of the heart 
and mental culture, were constantly bub- 
bling from his lips like sparkling water. 
With all the relish of a child, he beheld 
God’s works, and reveled in the songs 
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of the birds and the sweetness of the 
flowers. He seemed to look at every- 
thing as if through a medium that im- 
parted an unearthly beauty to what he 
saw. His own heavenly spirit was that 
medium, and it lent its glory to the very 
dealings of Providence which were lead- 
ing him steadily forward to scenes from 
which unaided human nature shrinks 
in horror. 

He had but one desire ungratified ; and 
that was to get home, and thence, in his 
own native land, set out on that journey 
which he did not doubt would end in 
heaven. His wish was granted. 

In the bright days of April, 1860, the 
invalid reached Brooklyn, and with un- 
speakable satisfaction he looked out on 
one of the parks, saw the bursting buds, 
smelled the early flowers, and heard the 
returning birds. He gave no sign of 
fear or weakness except that of his poor, 
wasted body. Perfect peace shone on 
his face; and the loves of earth gently 
lost themselves in the loves of heaven, 

It was a sight never to lose its place 
in the memory of those who witnessed 
it, this gifted young man, so lovely 
and so loved, with such capacities to 
appreciate all that is good and true and 
beautiful on earth, and so many things 
to live for, yet calmly resigning them all 
in submission to his Heavenly Father. 

And before that April was ended, my 
Cousin W. was among the angels, 
in a world whose glories he had so often 
spoken of and longed for. 


JEWISH DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


FROM ‘‘GOOD WORDS.” 


By the furniture of a Jewish kitchen, 
of all places in the world, I was recently 
made to feel that one portion of the Bi- 
ble, which to most of us is scarcely more 
than a record of the past, or,.at the best, 
only a shadowy prefigurement of Chris- 


tian truth, is very far from being the 
dead letter it is commonly supposed to 
be. On the contrary, for a considerable 
section of men, living in the same cities 
as ourselves, it is, I saw, the regulator 
of the most trivial details of house-life 
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just as much now as it was thousands 
of years ago, when it fell fresh from the 
lips of the lawgiver. 

The sensation of becoming alive to 
such a fact as this for the first time is an 
extraordinary one. Jt is almost as though 
some ancient human organism, majestic 
even in its death, upon whose stiffened 
outline you had long been gazing in rev- 
erent contemplation, as upon the taber- 
nacle of powers that had left their im- 
press upon the world, should be seen, at 
the moment of your profoundest awe, to 
vibrate again with the pulse of life, and 
assert its old prerogative to sway the 
wills of men. True, everybody knows 
that the Law of Moses, as first given to 
his people, occupied itself with the minu- 
tiz of diet, dress, and household econo- 
my, as well as with the ceremonial of 
worship and the more dignified incidents 
of human life. Everybody knows also 
that there are men professing the ancient 
faith of Israel now resident among us. 
But, then, it does not occur to everybody 
to reflect that these directions on the 
petty details of life are observed with the 
same completeness, and the same scru- 
pulous accuracy, which attached to them 
under other circumstances, and in the 
earlier period of the world’s history. 
One is more inclined to suppose that 
those modes of interpretation which 
Christianity has introduced must have 
had some influence, however small, upon 
the older systems with which they have 
come in contact; and that, whether 
rightly or wrongly, a modern residence 
among Christians must have gradually 
insinuated a new principle into the minds. 
of a scattered people, even though, when 
they lived in the enjoyment of their iso- 
lated compactness as a nation, they had 
learned to hold themselves bound not so 
much by the spirit as by the exact letter 
of their divine law. Hence arises a pop- 
ular mistake, —that the regard paid by 
a modern Jew to his ceremonial law is 
limited to one or two representative acts, 
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as they may be termed. Thus it is com- 
monly imagined, for example, that the 
only restriction which the English Jew 
imposes upon himself with regard to 
meats is the abstinence from the flesh 
of swine; and that, provided this one 
prohibition be respected, all those other 
multifarious distinctions between clean 
and unclean, which few Christians ever 
trouble themselves even to read, are 
practically, and may innocently be, in 
these days disregarded. Such, how- 
ever, is very far from being the case. In 
our own streets the injunctions of the 
Law of Moses, with the commentaries 
of ancient and learned writers upon it, 
are still interwoven with every thread of 
the domestic life of the Jew, giving a 
color of singularity to the whole, and 
originating numberless odd ways and 
customs of which the outer world has 
but little suspicion. : 
The kitchen which suggested these 
thoughts was one belonging toa large 
Jewish establishment, and was accord- 
ingly on a considerable scale. The fea- 
ture of it which would at once arrest the 
attention of a Christian was the presence 
of an entire duplicate set of utensils for 
culinary purposes and for the table. A 
dresser and shelves against one wall 
carried an abundant supply of earthen 
plates and dishes, iron saucepans, pots, 
ladles, etc., while against the opposite 
wall stood another dresser and shelves 
containing what seemed the needless ad- 
dition of an equally complete service of 
similar articles. A rough guess at once 
pointed to aseparation between the male 
and the female part of the establishment 
as the cause for so extraordinary a pro- 
vision. It proved, however, on inquiry, 
to have a much deeper significance than 
that. It was, in fact, a provision required 
by their punctilious regard for the com- 
mandment in Exod. xxiii. 19: “Thou 
shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.” This simple injunction, confined 
in its meaning to the strict letter, would 
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not, indeed, seem to demand so singular 
an instrumentality as a double set of all 
vessels for cooking and eating. But the 
ancient writings of their learned men, 
which are held in high esteem amongst 
the Jews, have given a much wider scope 
to the commandment in the book of 
Exodus. One of these venerable books 
interprets it in this way: “It is forbid- 
den to boil flesh in milk, and according 
to the law it is forbidden to eat it, and it 
is forbidden to make gain of it, and it is 
to be buried. And its ashes are forbid= 
den, like the ashes of everything that is 
buried. And he who boils together a 
quantity of these two things equal to 
one olive is to be flogged ; for it is said, 
‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk.’ ” 

Such a passage at once explains the 
import of the furniture of the kitchen. 
In no case are animal food and milk food 
either cooked in the same vessel or eaten 
from the same plates and dishes; anda 
complete service is therefore set apart 
for each of these two kinds of nutri- 
ment, lest, by any inadvertency, the milk 
food should come in contact with the 
flesh. It is quite necessary that the ser- 
vice for the table should be duplicate, as 
well as the utensils for cooking ; because 
the guilt of cooking milk and flesh to- 
gether appears to attach also to him who 
partakes of food so cooked. For the 
commentary goes on to say that he that 
eats a quantity amounting to an olive of 
the two things —the milk and the flesh 
— which have been boiled together, shall 
be flogged (flogging, by the way, appears 
to have been a favorite penalty with the 
rabbis of old time), even though he did 
not boil them. So great, indeed, is the 
care to avoid the collision of flesh with 
milk, that the directions upon the sub- 
ject often descend into details which, 
according to modern notions, are both 
ignoble and grotesque. The law, for ex- 
ample, prescribes that the dough is not 
to be kneaded with milk, and if it be so 
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kneaded the whole batch is forbidden, 
lest this should lead to further trans- 
gression, in flesh being eaten with such 
bread ; and, further, that the oven is not 
to be smeared with the tail of a sheep, 
and if it be so smeared all the batch is 
forbidden, lest milk be eaten with it. 

One would suppose that the risk of 
transgression from so eccentric a pro- 
ceeding as this last must be indefinitely 
small. No direction, however, it ap- 
pears, can be too trivial, if it only serves, 
ever so remotely, to fence in the main 
injunction from the chance of violation. 
Accordingly, a meal of milk food must 
not follow too closely upon the heels of 
a meal of animal food. ‘He that eats 
meat first,’ says the same authority, 
“whether it be the meat of a beast or 
of a fowl, must not eat milk after it, un- 
til the regular time between two meals, 
that is, six hours, shall have elapsed ;” 
and then follows a singular, not to say a 
somewhat repulsive, reason for the en- 
actment: “because of the meat which 
remains between the teeth, and which is 
not got out by wiping.” 

Another feature in the Jewish kitchen 
and its contents, strongly insisted on by 
their laws, deserves to be remarked. It 
was kept most scrupulously, if not al- 
most ostentatiously, clean. It is the 
more important to remark this, because 
an idea prevails extensively in England 
that the Jew does not much concern 
himself about cleanliness, either of his 
own person or of anything belonging to 
him. But such an idea requires consid- 
erable qualification. The truth, perhaps, 
is, that the type of Jew known to the 
generality of English people is not the 
man of affluence, of cultivated intellect, 
moving gracefully in refined society, and 
whom every one delights to honor ; but 
rather a man taken from the humbler 
walks of life, a man doomed by exile, 
and persecution, and poverty, to occupy 
the meanest home in the narrowest 
street, —an Ishmael of society, baffled 
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at every turn by a national suspicion, 
and succeeding, in so far as he does suc- 
ceed, in scraping together his mainte- 
nance in spite of a hostile public opin- 
ion. Of course, if you compare a man 
like this with the average well-to-do 
Englishman of your acquaintance, the 
comparison will tend very much to the 
disparagement of the Jew. His social 
position and advantages are less august, 
and therefore his attributes, both of per- 
son and of household, may be expected 
on the whole to be inferior. But meas- 
ure such a man by the side of those 
classes of our own people with whom he 
is compelled to live, and it becomes a 
question whether the parallel does not 
go rather to the credit of the Jew. But, 
be this as it may, it is undeniable, that, 
if the Jew be not aclean man, both in 
his house and in his person, he is dirty, 
not in accordance with, but in the very 
teeth of, his religious profession. For 
his religion is to the very bottom essen- 
tially one of washings. To look at their 
laws, one would imagine that a pious 
Jew must be engaged in ablutions, either 
of himself or of his goods and chattels, 
all day long. This requirement of their 
faith crops up incessantly in the New 
Testament. The precisians of the time 


were constantly scandalized because the - 


Christian apostles did not wash them- 
selves so frequently as they themselves 
did. And their punctiliousness about 
the washing of their pots and cups drew 
from our Lord the rebuke, ‘“‘Ye make 
clean the outside of the cup and the 
platter,” —a rebuke, it is always to be 
observed, not intended to disparage 
cleanliness of itself, but only designed 
to show the error of supposing that true 
religion consisted, or ever could consist, 
in any amount of comparatively trivial 
ceremonial, while the weightier matters 
of the law —justice, judgment, and mer- 
cy —are passed by unregarded. 

But to return to the dietary system of 
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the Jews. There is a command in the 
Book of Deuteronomy to this effect : — 
“Be sure that thou eat not the blood ; 
for the blood is the life: and thou may- 
est not eat the life with the flesh.” From 
this and the directions akin to it there 
springs up a most elaborate code of 
rules, according to which animal food 
must be prepared for the consumption 
of a devout Jew. In the first place, he 
can not range through the market at 
large and buy wherever it might suit his 
fancy to buy, because at the shops where 
every one else gets supplied he could 
have no guarantee that the meat he 
would get is not unclean, from default 
of the necessary observances in the 
slaughter or preparation of it. This 
creates a demand for an order of men 
whose business it is to discharge the 
functions of the butcher for the Jewish 
community according to the Jewish re- 
quirements. Such a man is called the 
Shochat; and so minute are the condi- 
tions of slaughtering which must be sat- 
isfied in order that the animal may not 
be rendered unclean by the mode of its 
death, that these officials are compelled 
to undergo a special training, and to ob- 
tain a diploma upon examination before 
being qualified to enter upon the work. 
The slaughter is effected, not as in the 
Gentile shambles, but, in the case of 
poultry as well as in that of cattle, in- 
variably by the severance of the wind- 
pipe with a knife. The knife even has 
to be made after a prescribed model, and 
the Shochat is required to use the great- 
est circumspection about its edge, inas- 
much as the slightest notch or flaw vi- 
tiates the killing and renders the ani- 
malunclean. Hence, immediately before 
using it, and immediately after the wound 
has been made, the Shochat runs his 
nail up the edge of the blade, whereby 
he is able, after a little practice, to de- 
tect. an almost microscopic inequality. 
(To be continued.) 
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Translated from the German, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SUSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS.” 


Ga AP AE sli. 
IN THE PARENTAL HOUSE. 


THE young wife had now assumed the 
difficult task of spending the first years 
of her marriage in the house of her hus- 
band’s parents, and under the eye of her 
mother-in-law. Her father-in-law was, 
as Lavater himself describes him, “a 
man of well-known uprightness, of a 
naturally good, sound understanding, but 
not very learned or quick-witted. He 
was an example of diligence and un- 
wearied industry, faithful in his profes- 
sion, a wonderful economist, orderly and 
regular in all things; the most retiring, 
moderate, truest, most obliging man that 
can be imagined, the kindest of hus- 
bands, the tenderest father, whose high- 
est delight was in his profession, his 
family, and his Bible, and whose only 
weakness was a taste for hearing and 
repeating the news. His life was an ex- 
ample of an almost faultless man.” Of 
his mother, the son says, “She had a 
superior mind, a wonderful imagination, 
and an insatiable curiosity about small 
as well as great affairs, though she took 
more pleasure in great ones than in 
those that were trifling and indifferent. 
Her invention was inexhaustible, her 
activity and diligence unwearied. She 
had a systematical, executive mind, the 
noblest, most conscientious heart, that 
was incapable of falsehood, dissimula- 


tion, or flattery, but a heart full of un- 
fathomable depths, in which only one 
folly lay hidden, and that was vamity. 
It was not, however, the vanity that 
manifests itself in coquetry. She was 
honor itself, and very far from the fool- 
ish vanity of her sex. She had an as- 
tonishing veneration for all that was 
noble, great, and intellectual. She was 
regarded as a woman formed to lead, 
though not as a learned one, for that 
she was not, nor did she wish to pass 
for one; she was such a woman in 
reality. I know few equal to her. She 
was a remarkable mother, one of the 
most devoted of wives, and helped my 
father in his profession with unwearied 
fidelity. She sat at her table from morn- 
ing till night, serving my father as his 
apothecary by putting up his prescrip- 
tions. She had everything in the house, 
from the greatest to the least, under her 
control, attended to every detail, was 
capable, exact, economical almost to 
meanness, yet benevolent even to ex- 
travagance.” 

One can easily see, from-this descrip- 
tion, that this woman was accustomed 
to be mistress in her own house. Her 
husband, above whom she was elevated 
by her intellect, willingly gave place to 
her. And she required the same defer- 
ence from her son, much as she loved 
him, and proud as she was of him. The 
suspicion that he could do many things 
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of which she had no knowledge had 
often annoyed her, and caused her son 
no little embarrassment and trouble. It 
was quite natural that-such a woman 
would never give place to a young 
daughter-in-law, or allow her any share 
in-the direction of the household. One 
may easily imagine, indeed, that she 
watched with a certain jealousy to see 
that her son’s filial love was in no wise 
diminished by his love to his wife. In 
this she was aided by the severe and 
somewhat old-fashioned customs that 
prevailed in the parental house. We 
do not, of course, refer to the pious 
habit of beginning and ending every day 
with family worship. We mean such 
customs, for instance, as those of the 
last evening of the year. After supper 
the parents remained sitting at the table. 
The children were required to place 
themselves about it inacircle. Lavater, 
as the eldest, must then make an address 
to his parents, in which, in the name of 
all the children, he wished them a happy 
passage from the old year to the new, 
thanked them. for all the favors they 
had received at their hands, and begged 
forgiveness for any offense or fault of 
which they had been guilty. 

It was not easy for the young wife to 
fall into such habits in a new household, 
—to see her husband treated every day 
and every hour as a dependent son, and 
at the same time to submit to the des- 
potism of her mother-in-law. It was 
the first trial through which she passed 
as a wife. But she bore this trial with 
all wisdom, as she was taught to do by 
her own docile and gentle heart. She 
treated her mother-in-law with tender- 
ness and modesty, and in all things 
showed filial love and obedience toward 
her. The lovely way in which she con- 
ducted herself in the family, and the 
gentleness with which she yielded to all 
requirements, soon won for her a com- 
plete victory. Her mother loved her as 
if she were her own daughter, and made 
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her feel her strict government far less 
than the husband and son felt it. The 
old father gave her his tenderest affec- 
tion, and she soon became the joy and 
pride of his heart. Consequently, the 
youthful pair remained ezght years in the 
house of their parents, instead of ove, as 
was at first proposed. Lavater rejoiced 
over this with all his heart, and loved 
his Anna all the more dearly for it. 

One thing only troubled the bright 
morning of their wedded life. Lavater 
was often ill; was confined at home by 
a cough; complained of pain in the 
stomach and oppression of the chest; 
and was then often sorely depressed. 
His father, when he heard him cough, 
used to say, “Hans Casper, something 
has annoyed you.” 

His young, tender, affectionate wife 
watched over him with painful anxiety. 
She knew how to ward off everything 
that could annoy him with her own kind 
hand, and with cheerful, unostentatious 
love to bear all his petty troubles on her 
own shoulders. 

Their happiness was greatly increased 
by the birth of a daughter in the year 
1767, who received the name of Regula. 
But the joy of her parents and grand- 
parents was short-lived. Death snatched 
the child from them when it was but three 
anda half months old. In the year 1768 
a son was born to them, Henry Lavater, 
who lived to grow up and become a 
physician. A daughter, born in 1769, 
and who bore the name of her lost sis- 
ter Regula, also died in early childhood. 
Thus Lavater and his Anna early learned 
to bear together a twofold cross. But 
all things are for the best to those who 
love God. 

These afflictions united their hearts 
all the more intimately and closely to- 
gether, and made them turn in patience 
and hope to that God to whom they had 
committed their way, and to that future 
glory which is unmixed with sorrow. 
The same year, 1769, brought them a 
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great joy also. Lavater was appointed, 
on the 7th of April, deacon of the Or- 
phan-House church at Zurich. Although 
it was the desire of his heart to become 
a country pastor, he listened to this call 
from God with delight. The position 
was not without its difficulties. He had 
the orphan children to instruct, and to 
care for the souls of the culprits in the 
house of correction. There was no reg- 
ular congregation connected with this 
church. In looking at the duties his 
new office would lay upon him, he could 
not avoid a certain anxiety ; but he en- 
tered upon it joyfully, amid earnest 
‘prayers. 

Serious difficulties met him during the 
early years of his pastorate. In the 
years 1770 and 1771 hard times and a 
great famine prevailed, that was particu- 
larly felt in Switzerland. Flocks of 
hungry and wasted men passed through 
the streets of the town, besieging the 
houses of the wealthy. As Lavater in- 
cited to benevolence in his preaching, 
and richly exercised that virtue himself, 
the house of his parents was filled with 
the hungry and the needy from morning 
till night. His friends provided him 
freely with money to distribute among 
them. He spent a part of it in company 
with his wife in buying bread, flour, and 
rice, which he sent out for distribution 
to country pastors in the neighborhood. 
The rest he divided also among these 
same brethren, that they might be able 
to relieve those of their congregations 
who were suffering for money. In these 
times his home became a regular alms- 
house. 
keeping, the scanty income he derived 
from his profession, the compensation 
he received for his writings, he gave to 
the poor who personally sought aid from 
him. He led many of them up the stairs 
to his wife, who fed the hungry and 
clothed the naked. She kept a kettle 
of rich soup constantly on the fire, so as 
always to have nourishment ready for 


All that he could save in house-: 
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those who sought it, and thus sustained 
her husband with tinwearied fidelity. 
This is the more noticeable, since pain- 
ful, terrible events were not wanting. 
One day Lavater’s door-bell rang. His 
wife looked out of the window, and saw 
a man so wasted with starvation that he 
could hardly stand upon his feet. She 
hastened down, and found he had fallen 
in the street. She helped him up into a 
chair, and brought him warm soup, but 
he was only able to take a few spoonfuls 
of it. She hoped to strengthen and 
revive him with a glass of wine, and 
brought it to him quickly. But all her 
labors were in vain; the poor man died 
upon her hands in the street. 

On another day Lavater went to take 
a walk with his wife. They found a 
poor woman sitting before the gate of 
the town trying to quiet her child. The 
young pastor’s wife went to her and 
inquired what was the matter. The 
poor woman answered with tears; 
have but one thing to ask for, and that 
is that God will soon let me and my 
child die of starvation; I have nothing 
to eat, and therefore have no nourish- 
ment for my child.” Under these cir- 
cumstances the walk came to a speedy 
end. Husband and wife turned imme- 
diately toward home, took the woman 
with them, fed her and her child, and 
put them on the list of the sufferers who 
received aid from her regularly every 
week. 

The hearts and hands that were so 
united in benevolence naturally became 
so much the more closely bound to each 
other through these labors of love. If, 
in these times, from the demands made 
upon them by the poor, the wish for a 
home of their own became more lively, 
filial love always controlled such a wish. 
The increasing weakness of old age in 
both parents made their remaining with 
them all the more necessary; and the 
tender love of the aged father to his son 
and his wife sweetened the discomforts 
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that were inseparable from their position. 
How deeply and tenderly Lavater loved 
his wife five years after their marriage 
is shown by a letter written in answer 
to one of hers, when he was on a journey, 
in the summer of 1771. 

“Yes, dearest, may Jesus Christ 
strengthen you, and grant you ever more 
and more of his unspeakable love. I 
will truly encircle you in my prayers, 
my dearest angel. Zo serve God in per- 
fect union with you, or, what is more, to 
be truly holy, is certainly my highest 
wish. Oh! dearest, our days are flying 
away, and I often feel with inexpressible 
emotion that I am dying daily, yet can 
not think of death without terror. Oh! 
if the love of God and Christ truly lived 
within me, I should be as little afraid of 
death as I am of you, my heart’s inmost 
beloved; yea, still less so.” 

In December of this year, 1771, their 
happiness was increased by the birth of 
a daughter, Nettie, who afterward be- 
came the wife of George Gessner. Her 
happy father addressed to her, soon 
after her birth, some verses, in which he 
bids her “bloom for the honor of God.” 

This joy was soon followed by a trial. 
Lavater’s mother became weaker and 
weaker, and her life was finally threat- 
ened by painful illness. On New Year’s 
Day, 1773, she was so oppressed with 
pain that Lavater composed a prayer 
for her in verse, in which God’s com- 
passion was earnestly invoked. 

This faithful mother died on the 16th 
of January, amid the prayers of her son, 
who cheered her departing spirit with 
God’s comforting promises. The old fa- 
ther wept like a child. Lavater and his 
wife vowed to each other at this dying 
bed that they would think of death every 
moment, and amid all occupations. They 
kept their mother im faithful and tender 
remembrance, and often spoke to each 
other of her remarkable qualities, as well 
as of her words, so rich in warning and 
instruction. This year brought them 
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another son, who received his father’s 
name, John Casper, but who died early 
in the year following. 

The young wife was left quite de- 
pendent on herself by the death of 
Lavater’s mother. The whole care of 
the household lay at once on her shoul- 
ders. After all we have heard of her 
hitherto we can imagine how cheer- 
fully she bore these cares for her father- 
in-law, her husband, and her children. 
We mention only one noteworthy inci- 
dent, that shows at least how Lavater 
and his wife, when separated from each 
other, were yet bound together in an 
almost mysterious union. In August of* 
this year, he made a visit to his friend 
Dr. Hotze, in Richterswyl, on the Lake 
of Zurich. He wrote thence to his wife, 
on the 18th of August, that he was quite 
well. The next day Anna Lavater was 
sitting alone in her husband’s room, 
when she was suddenly seized with most 
torturing anxiety about him, and was in 
such distress that she did_not know 
what to do with herself. She hurried 
down to her father-in-law, and told him 
her fears. The old man comforted her 
with kind, sensible words. He reminded 
her that she had received good news 
only the day before, and assured her 
that she ought not to lay such stress on 
a mere feeling of gloom. While he was 
talking to her, and arguing against her 
fears, she became somewhat comforted. 
But when she returned to Lavater’s 
room, the same distress and anxiety 


about her beloved husband seized her © 


again, so that she at last fell upon her 
knees to pray, with scalding tears. 

At this very hour Lavater’s life was 
really in the greatest danger. He was 
crossing the lake from Richterswyl to 
Oberried, to visit a friend there. Wind 
and waves were quiet when he entered 
the little ship that was to take him over. 
But a sudden breeze had sprung up, that 
drove the ship with swelling sails before 
it, Just as it reached the most danger- 
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ous part of the sea, the wind rose to a 
storm. The tempest became more and 
more powerful, the waves that beat upon 
them rose higher and were more threat- 
ening, and the danger rapidly increased. 
The sailors, who had been hitherto so 
skillful and fearless, now cried with 
trembling voices, “We are sinking! 
Down with the sails! Hold fast, for 
heaven’s sake! Do you see those sharp 
rocks? Put about! put about! She has 
sprung a leak! we are lost! we are dead 
men!” The mast of the little sail-boat 
was carried away by the storm, and the 
sailors cried out, “We can do nothing 
now!” Lavater was on his knees pray- 
ing; he thought of his own death, of his 
wife, and of his children. He cried out 
of the depths of his soul, to Him who 
could control this storm, for help and for 
pity, at the very time that his wife knelt 
and prayed and wrestled at Zurich. And 
these prayers were heard; Lavater was 
saved. One can imagine what their 
meeting was, and with what tears of joy 
the loving wife held her husband once 
more in her arms, after sharing with him 
the anguish of death in her own pre- 
sentiment. She joined from the very 
depths of her soul in the thanks of her 
beloved, written in remembrance of this 
escape. 

Thus hours of anguish were changed, 
by the mercy of ‘God, into grateful joy. 
But hard and painful times were at hand. 

. Their youngest son, born in 1773, be- 
came very ill, and grew more and more 
feeble. The care of him cost his mother 
much labor. To this was added the 
sickness and death of Lavater’s father. 
This fine old man had gradually recov- 
ered from the deep grief caused by the 
death of his wife. He practiced his 
profession faithfully, and often said to 
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his beloved daughter-in-law, “Now, 
dear, how comfortable we all are to- 
gether!” And this faithful daughter 
made the evening of his life as sweet 
and as easy as possible. Once the old 
man returned home from his visit to the 
sick, and placed his long, gold-headed 
cane in the corner, with these significant 
words: “Stand here now; thou hast 
served me faithfully.” Perhaps he was 
not aware that this was prophetic lan- 
guage. He was never to go out again 
and need his cane. He was suddenly 
laid upon a sick-bed by a stroke of 
apoplexy. The young wife at this time 
was obliged to divide her love and care 
between her suffering father-in-law and 
her sick son. Her unwearied devotion 
was the greatest comfort and support to 
the old man. He died on the 4th of 
May, 1774, amid the tears and prayers 
of his children, and was carried to his 
last resting-place on the Sunday follow- 
ing. 

The home that the married pair had 
shared with the parents was broken up 
by the death of the father. 

‘The first eight years of their marriage 
lay in the past. They had been happy 
years, full of rich and earnest affections. 
Yet, at the same time, crosses had not 
been withheld. Four coffins had been 
carried to the churchyard during that 
time. They had borne their afflictions 
in quiet patience. They had committed 
their way to the Lord, who, if he leads 
his children through mysterious paths, 
yet ever leads them to happiness. Look- 
ing unto him, they now took up their 
abode in the parsonage of the Orphans’ 
church, there to establish a household 
of their own, in his fear, and according 
to his pleasure. 
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UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue quarterly meeting was held 
March 25th, and opened with the cus- 
tomary exercises. The President re- 
marked that we met under circumstances 
of deep sorrow. On Tuesday of last week, 
God suddenly removed our dear sister, 
Mrs. D. G. Williams, the Recording Sec- 
retary of the association for the last three 
years. Before reading the minutes of 
the last month, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary said that many present were not per- 
sonally acquainted with Mrs. Williams, 
and she would like to allude to some traits 
ofher character. For many years she had 
been an active Christian, exemplifying 
religion in her daily life. She made the 
Holy Scriptures her study and delight, 
often dwelling upon some particular pas- 
sage, and making it a source of comfort 
and rest. Among her papers memo- 
randa of articles to be bought for the 
family were found, with passages of 
Scripture interspersed as they occurred 
to her. One day, upon calling to see 
her, we found her ironing at a table on 
one end of which was a Bible, from which 
she was learning her Sunday-school les- 
son. She was prayerful. She believed 
that God especially heard when “two or 
three were agreed as touching any- 
thing,” and often spoke of answers to 
prayer thus received. She was never 
absent from the meetings for prayer un- 
less providentially detained. Everything 
she undertook was carried first to the 
throne of grace. If she went out shop- 
ping, she prayed for judgment in the 
selection of the articles. Even in the 
setting out of plants, she prayed that 
God would cause them to bud and blos- 
som. Self-denial for Christ’s sake she 
practiced constantly; and gave liberally 
as God prospered. In her family, es- 
pecially, she was the wise counselor, and 
devoted mother. This Maternal Union 
had her sympathy and prayers, and now 


that the Saviour has called her to him- 
self, who will take her place here? 

A member spoke of her last interview 
with Mrs. Williams a day or two before 
she took to her bed, when she felt her- 
self to be in circumstances of great trial, 
in which she manifested remarkable faith 
and trust; and then, as often before, she 
requested her to unite in thanksgiving 
for special answers to prayer. 

After the minutes, a letter was read 
from our auxiliary in Montreal, from 
which we give anextract. ‘ This (meet- 
ing of mothers) is a peculiarly hallowed 
meeting. Each season brings out our 
general members, with a few new faces, 
giving us a large meeting, much prized, 
and most interesting. We all seem by 
this bond to know each other, and feel 
and sympathize in each other’s cares, 
joys, and griefs. Of the latter there are 
not a few, some mourning over the 
apostasy of a husband ora son; while 
death has not unfrequently broken in 
upon a perfect family circle. In our 
central meeting all orthodox denomina- 
tions meet on this central ground and 
worship and confer in harmony and 
love. At our meeting yesterday, one of 
our valued members proposed a closer 
organization, which we shall adopt; and 
another offered the use of her drawing- 
room for a branch meeting, which was 
also accepted.” 

A letter from Conway was read, say- 
ing that a maternal meeting was formed 
in May last, and had met regularly every 
month. 

One of the ladies stated that she had, 
two months ago, attended a maternal 
meeting in North Bridgewater, and found 
its members desiring a union with this 
association, but not knowing how to 
apply for admission. She had often 
heard the same before in the country 
towns, and was glad to tell them that 
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they had only to send the request, with 
the name of their association, to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Rev. I. P. 
Warren, 73 Warren Avenue, Boston. 

We glean a few items from the reports 
of delegates : — One association has re- 
cently celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The ladies met in the morn- 
ing in a private parlor to recount the 
Lord’s dealings with them, and in the af- 
ternoon for prayer. The pastor unex- 
pectedly came in to express his inter- 
est in the occasion, and spoke of the 
strength it gave him to know that the 
mothers of his congregation were pray- 
ing. Our lamented Mrs. Williams had 
been the secretary of that association 
for some time, and the report which she 
presented, her last effort outside of the 
family, embracing several letters from 
former members, was full and delightful. 
She will be greatly missed in the mater- 
nal association, and in all our meetings 
for worship and communion. Thebranch 
meets every week, with an average at- 
tendance of thirteen. The missionary 
believes that many of them are really 
trying to train up their children for God. 
These mothers are Catholics, Germans, 
Portuguese, English, and Scotch. 

Another delegate reported a new or- 
ganization of their association, and the 
conversion of a young mother. She is 
very timid, but ready to take her part in 
the mothers’ meeting. One of their 
‘number has just lost a son, but is com- 
forted by the evidence he gave of being 
a child of God. 

Another speaks of the conversion of 
five mothers the present year; two of 
them have removed to Cambridge, but 
come back regularly to the meeting. A 
little girl that had often soothed and 
comforted her mother, who is_ sorely 
tried with an intemperate husband, has 
been removed by scarlet fever. The 
mother has received much comfort from 
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the passage, “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.” One 
of the missionaries has so much encour- 
agement that she is now holding three 
meetings in different localities. 

One of our associations at its last 
meeting considered the subject of “ The 
necessity .of a renewed consecration ; ” 
remarks being based on Jonah’s vows 
while in the belly of the whale. Any 
place is a closet where we can offer 
up a prayer. 

One mother gives thanks for the con- 
version of a son, who has been very in- 
different, and had given her much cause 
for earnest prayer. He began at once 
to labor with his companions, and two 
of them are hoping in Christ. 

One of the delegates read from her 
report a loving tribute to the memory of 
her pastor’s wife, who has usually pre- 
sided at their meetings. She passed 
away suddenly, but her lamp was trimmed 
and burning, and herself found watching 
for the coming of her Lord. 

A member of the Union who had re- 
cently returned from Washington spoke 
of the freedmen there, their destitution, 
and their eagerness for instruction in 
sacred things. She saw and conversed 
with several of these mothers, who are 
diligent in attending the Sabbath school. 
A mothers’ meeting had been begun in 
one of the barracks, and the lady who 
is active as a missionary among them 
wanted some instructions, or helps, to 
enable her to make the meeting a profit- 
able one to them. A bundle of books 
and papers has since been sent to her. 

Several associations were not repre- 
sented at this time, which is to be re- 
gretted, as this is the last before the an- 
nual meeting. In view of the many 
cases of hopeful conversion reported, 
we have reason for grateful thanksgiving, 
and encouragement to labor and pray 


with more earnestness in the future. 
Ww. 


MY GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S BOWL; OR, MISS MILDRED’S 
STORY. 


BY MRS. BRADLEY. 


(Concluded from page 244.) 


“‘] REMEMBER, as if it happened yes- 
terday, the curious feeling that came 
over me as I saw what I had done. It 
was a positive determination not to be- 
lieve my owneyes. ‘Oh, no!’ I said to 
myself; ‘it is impossible. It isn’t bro- 
ken, I know it isn’t, —it belonged to 
my great-grandmother!’ As if that 
could exempt it from the common lot of 
crockery! I had to get over that little 
delusion, for there was the bowl staring 
at me with but one handle, and the little 
green snake lying at the bottom of the 
basin. I picked it up at last, and fitted 
it on to the side of the bowl, almost be- 
lieving the two pieces would grow to- 
gether under my hands. But they didn’t. 
Then, like a flash, the text of yester- 
day’s sermon came into my mind. ‘/f ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, 
ye shall say to this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and tt shall re- 
move, and nothing shall be impossible 
to you.’ 

“Tt seemed to me like an inspiration, 
— like a promise of help, —at that mo- 
ment. Now I know that it was a temp- 
tation of Satan. Whatever it was, I 
seized upon it, and before I hardly knew 
what I was doing I found myself on my 
knees before grandmamma’s great chair, 
praying with all my might shat the 
bowl might be mended, that I might find 
it just as it was before, when I rose up 
again. 304 


“You look shocked, Ellie; no won- 
der. It was nothing less than blasphemy, 
—such a prayer. But I didn’t realize 
it then ; I only remember how passion- 
ately I prayed, declaring that I had 
faith, that I did believe, and so almost 
claiming it as a right that my desire 
should be granted. I remember, too, 
how I lingered at the chair, repeating 
the same petition over and over again, 
and dreading to get up lest I should find 
it was all in vain; and how at last, 
when I did rise from my knees, there 
stood the bowl on the table, and the 
handle lay beside it, and no miracle had 
been wrought in my favor. I never can 
tell you what a bitter moment that was 
to me,—the disappointment, the hope 
destroyed, the dread of grandmamma’s 
displeasure, — and, beyond all, a certain 
vague, miserable suspicion that there’ 
was no God, and no use in believing or 
praying any more ; it all came together 
in my mind, and made me unspeakably 
wretched. 

“You see I had started on a wrong 
road altogether. I had begun with a 
piece of selfishness, and, forgetting that, 
I had fancied myself growing very good 
and pious because I was interested in a 
sermon. Then, in this self-satisfied 
spirit, I had chosen to disobey the rule 
that no one was to go into that room 
without permission ; and in my disobe- 
dience had met with an accident, which 
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I had certainly no right to expect would 
be remedied for me. It was folly and 
presumption to the last degree to dream 
that God would work such a miracle in 
such circumstances, even if the promise 
of the text had been literally true, and 
meant for all the world, which it was 
not. It was a warning: and encourage- 
ment to his disciples, who were allowed 
to work miracles for God’s own pur- 
poses ; but certainly not a promise for a 
silly and presumptuous little girl to ap- 
ply to her own uses. 

“ However, I could not see all this then. 
I was overwhelmed with misery, and, as 
people are apt to do in this world, I 

.tried to escape from it in the way that 
seemed easiest. I could easily put the 
bowl back in its place, with the broken 
side turned in, and it was so seldom 
used, or even taken down, that it would 

. be months, probably, before the accident 
was discovered. By that time I should 
be far away, and nobody would think of 
connecting me with it. What was the 
use of telling? It couldn’t mend the 
bowl, at any rate. I had fallen very low, 
you see, from the hight I had aspired to 
the day before. 

“Well, the end of it was, I put up 
the bowl, laying the little handle near it 
in such a way as to give the impression 
that it had been knocked off on the 
shelf by a careless push. Then I went 
out of the room, closing the door softly 
behind me, and looking cautiously about 
to see if any one was watching me. 
Nobody was near; and I made my way 
down-stairs and out into the apple-or- 
chard without having been seen. My 
cousins were there, Lizzy perched up 
in one of the trees pelting Margery and 
Susan with bough-apples, they jump- 
ing and shouting, tossing the apples 
back, and laughing in merry fun. It 
made me sick to look at them, so inno- 
cent and unconscious, while I felt so 
guiltyand mean. But I couldn’t endure 
my own company any longer, so I stayed 
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with them; and Susan welcomed me 
very pleasantly, having gotten over her 
little soreness toward me. She never 
could keep such a feeling long. 

“We played together till we heard the 
horn blow for the mowers to come in to 
dinner. Then we knew it was time for 
us to go in too, and make ourselves tidy 
for our dinner. So Susan swung her- 
self down from the tree she had been 
climbing about in, like a monkey, all the 
time ; and J, who had emulated her ex- 
ample, and climbed another tree, tried to 
get down in the same way. But I was 
neither so strong nor so nimble as Su- 


san, and, in some way, my foot missed 


the branch I aimed for, and I came 
down all in a heap, with a great crash 
and commotion, to the ground. My 
cousins ran to help me up, shouting with 
laughter, for they did not think that I 
was hurt, the tree being so low. But 
when they extricated me from the broken 
branches, and I tried to rise, I could not 
help screaming with pain. My ankle 
was badly sprained, and I could not put 
my foot to the ground. Susan was the 
first to understand the case, and to think 
of what must be done. I lay moaning with 
pain, and Lizzy and Margery stood la- 
menting over me ; but Susan ran off to- 
ward the hay-meadow, where the mowers 
were just coming away, and brought two 
of them down to the apple-orchard. They 
took me up in their strong arms and’ 
carried me carefully to the house, where 
I was put to bed in grandmamma’s own 
room, anda great fuss was made over 
me by everybody. The foot was bathed 
and bandaged, and Hiram was sent off 
for the doctor, and my grandmother pet- 
ted and pitied me, and everybody was 
sorry ; but nobody knew —oh, nobody 
but my own unhappy self ! — how little I 
deserved any of this kindness and care. 
“T had to accept it all, though, even 
to grandmamma’s praises of my patience, 
and her worries over my lack of ap- 
petite. Indeed, I could not eat; the 
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sprained ankle made me restless and 
feverish, and my accusing conscience 
tormented me all the time. So, after 
two or three days had passed by, and I 
grew thin and pale and nervous, grand- 
mamma got very anxious about me. 
She made up nice little dishes to tempt 
my appetite ; and one day, when I had 
consented to have some custard, she ex- 
claimed suddenly, — 

“¢YP Il bring it to you in your great- 
grandmother’s bov:l! It will taste bet- 
ter out of that to you. I wonder I never 
thought of that before.’ 

“So had I wondered atittoo. It had 
been one of the causes of my restless 
and nervous condition, —the constant 
dread that she wou/d remember my ad- 
miration of that bowl, and think to tempt 
me by putting my food in it. You can 
fancy how I felt when she proposed it at 
last. I tried to stammer out that I 
didn’t care about it, it wasn’t worth while, 
or something like that; but she did not 
even wait to hear me. She hurried off 
to get the bowl, and I cowered down 
under the bed-clothes in a perfect agony 
of apprehension. Would she suspect 
me? and what would I say or do if she 
did? These were the questions that 
kept repeating themselves in my brain, 
and I could not plan an answer for them. 
I could only wait and listen and trem- 
ble; and it seemed an age before she 
came back again. But she came at last, 
the broken bowl in her hand, and her 
face full of trouble. 

“¢Do you see this, Mildred ?’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘The handle is knocked off 
of my precious old bowl! I would 
rather have had anything in the house 
broken than this.’ 

“J was speechless, but I suppose my 
face expressed sufficient consternation 
for an answer. 

“¢T needn’t ask you anything about 
it, I can see,’ she went on. ‘I knew 
how badly you would feel, for you are 
the only one of the children that at- 
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taches any value to the old china. But 
who could have done it? that’s what I 
want to know.’ 

“¢ Where did you find it, grandmam- 
ma?’ I faltered out, because I felt 
obliged to say something. 

“¢ Why! on the top-shelf, of course,’ 
she said. ‘And that is what provokes 
me. Somebody has broken it and then 
put it out of sight, instead of coming 
honestly and telling me the truth about 
it. I mind that more than the damage 
to the bowl.’ 

““¢ Perhaps a mouse did it,’ I ventured 
to suggest; but grandmamma_ pooh- 
poohed the idea. ‘ There isn’t a mouse 
in the cupboard, child, — never was. No, | 
it might have been done by one of the ser- 
vants, but that isn’t likely. It is much. 
more probable that one of the children 
did it; and that’s the thing that hurts 
me. I wonder, could it have been Su- 
san?’ 

“Susan !’ I exclaimed, involuntarily. 
‘Oh, no! grandmamma; Susan never 
would do such a thing.’ 

“ And I believed that with all my 
heart. J £new Susan could never have 
been guilty of #zy meanness; though 
you can fancy, Ellie, how exceedingly 
small I must have felt in making that 
acknowledgment. Grandmamma_ was 
not so confident; she had never been 
quite so fond of Susan as of the rest 
of us, and so she was more apt to dis- 
trust her. She pondered the matter 
until she almost convinced herself that 
Susan had done it on Sunday, while we 
were at church; done it spitefully, per- 
haps, in revenge for her disappointment, 
— perhaps accidentally. Her sullen be- 
havior after we came back, her rather 
cross words to me, and her avoidance 
of grandmamma, were all brought up as 
evidence against her; and I lay there 
and listened to it all, sick with shame 
and remorse, yet not daring to speak 
the truth. I dd defend Susan as ear- 
nestly as I dared, and declared that I was 
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sure she had had nothing to do -with it. 
But grandmamma only said that it was 
very good and affectionate in me to take 
my cousin’s part, — she was glad to have 
me do so,—but she had her own opinion 
all the same. And then I despised my- 
self more than ever. 

“Thadn’t much appetite, you may be 
sure, for the custard when it came; 
more especially as Susan came in at the 
same time, bringing with her a little 
basket full of wild raspberries, which 
she had walked a mile to find for me that 
morning. She came in all rosy with the 
heat and exercise; her hair was tum- 
bled, and her hands were scratched and 
stained ; for picking raspberries in the 
woods is rather rough work. Her eyes 
were bright and clear, though, looking 
at one with her usual honest, fearless 
expression. It.seemed to me impossi- 
ble that any one could see her and im- 
agine she had anything wrong on her 
conscience. But grandmamma had her 
prejudices, as many other good people 
have, and she had condemned Susan 
beforehand. So she turned to her, and 
said very quietly, but in a tone very irri- 
tating to an innocent person, pointing 
to the bowl as she spoke, — 

“<¢ My dear, when did you do that ?’ 

“¢Do what?’ Susan asked in sur- 
prise. Then, as her eye followed the di- 
rection of grandmamma’s finger, and she 
comprehended what she was accused of, 

she grew very angry at once, and flashed 
" out an indignant denial. ‘I never did it 
at all! What do you mean, grandmam- 
ma, by asking such questions ?’ 

“Just what I say, my dear,’ was 
grandmamma’s quiet reply. ‘I would 
like to know when you broke my bowl, — 
that you know I prized so highly, — and 
why you did it. Also, why you hid it 
away, instead of coming to tell me about 
ite 

“Jt was hard and unjust to speak in 
this way, and grandmamma acknowl- 
edged it afterward, and made the fullest 


amends to poor Susan. 
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She said it 
taught her a lesson, too, that she ought 
to have learned before, never to believe 
persons guilty again, until she had given 
them an opportunity to defend them- 
selves. But, of course, this came after- 
ward, and the unjust accusation was just 
as bitter to Susan at the time. She re- 
sented it with passionate indignation, 
and forgot, in her anger, the respect that 
was due to grandmamma. 

“¢T will write to my mother and tell 
her how I am treated!’ she exclaimed, 
with Yehemence. ‘You have never been 
kind to me since I came; you are al- 
ways thinking hateful things about me, 
and I won’t bear it any longer! I'll go 
home to my mother! It’s a cruel shame 
to treat me so!’ 

“And then she rushed out of the 
room, crying as if her heart would break, 
—poor Susan! But grandmamma was 
not in the least convinced of her inno- 
cence. ‘It is just as I expected,’ she 
said. ‘She denies it, and flies into a 
passion. That is like Susan; but it 
isn’t the way to satisfy me.’ 

“Well, it was a most miserable day, 
after this, as you can easily imagine. 
Susan shut herself up in her room and 
would not come down again; Lizzy and 
Margery were full of sympathy with her, 
and showed their indignation by angry 
looks and whispered words ; even George 
and Reuben took up the matter, and de- 
clared it was a shame to treat anybody 
so.. Grandmamma was very unhappy, 
as I could see in her troubled face, 
though she said but little. As for me, I 
was just as wretched as I deserved to 
be; and that is saying quite enough, I 
think. It was not only mental misery, 
but bodily suffering as well. My ankle 
was very painful, and the soreness and 
inflammation seemed to tingle to my 
very finger-tips. My head ached wildly, 
and my hands burned with fever ; but I 
was too ashamed to complain; and 
grandmamma was so absorbed in her 
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painful thoughts that she did not pay 
me as much attention as usual. So the 
day wore on, and toward evening I fell 
asleep; and in my sleep I had a fright- 
ful dream, a sort of nightmare, in fact, 
in which my fall from the apple-tree, and 
the broken bowl, and grandmamma and 
Susan, were all mixed up together ina 
terrible jumble with the wolf in Red 
Riding Hood and the serpent in the 
garden of Eden! It seemed as if the 
little green snake had become alive, and 
was stretching itself out into endless 
coils, and twisting them around "me ; 
then it turned into a wolf, suddenly, and 
snapped at me with sharp teeth under 
my grandmother’s night-cap; then it 
was a snake again, chasing me through 
the apple-orchard, gliding over the grass 
in long, glistening waves, and rearing 
its wicked head up into the tree where I 
had climbed for refuge. 

“It was this — I remember the hiss- 
ing tongue and the glittering eyes just 
as plainly as if I had really seen the 
creature — that frightened me so terri- 
bly as to wake me up. I gave one gasp- 
ing, struggling scream, just as I thought 
the snake was darting at me; grand- 
mamma sprang to the bed and raised 
me up in her arms, and I awoke, all 
bathed in perspiration, and shaking 
from head to foot with terror. She 
soothed me with kisses and tender 
words, but it was a long time before 
I could get awake enough to shake off 
the frightful impression. Green snakes 
seemed to be crawling about in every 
direction, and hissing tongues to be 
pointed at me; and when I recovered 
sense and recollection at last, it was 
only to return to a worse thing, — the 
memory of my sin, which had caused 
such sorrow and confusion in the house- 
hold. 

“Tt seemed then intolerable ; I would 
not try to bear itany longer. A longing to 
confess it all seized upon me; and so I 
hid my face upon grandmamma’s shoul- 


’ Ellie, how 7 felt! 
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der, and, with her kind arms around me, 
I poured out the whole story. The 
room was dark and I couldn’t see her 
face, but I could feel her tears fall 
upon my head; and I needn’t tell you, 
You know the shame - 
and the pain, and the sweet relief, too, 

of such a confession. 

“When I had told grandmamma, I 
begged her to call Susan and let her be 
cleared at once from the unjust sus- 
picion. So she went to fetch her her-~ 
self, and they both came back crying ; 
and Susan threw herself on the bed, and. 
hugged and kissed me, and told me not 
to mind it, for she didn’t at all, and 
would never think about it again. And 
then grandmamma kissed her, and called 
her a dear generous girl, and begged her 
to forget and forgive the cruel injustice 
she had done her. So we all cried to- 
gether, but I was happier than I had 
been for days and days. 

“And that night, after grandmamma 
and Susan had forgiven me,—and we 
had all prayed together that God would, 
—I slept such a sweet, sound sleep, 
never waking till the sunshine was bright 
on my eyes. The bitter burden was off 
my conscience, and I could rest once 
more. Sol began to grow better, di- 
rectly, of my fever and nervousness ; 
and then my ankle mended rapidly, un- , 
der Dr. Allen’s skillful care, so that in 
the course of a fortnight I was on my 
feet again, nearly as sound as ever. 
But, meanwhile, grandmamma had a 
good opportunity to find out what a no- 
ble girl Susan was, indeed. For she 
devoted herself entirely to taking care 
of me, and hardly gave herself an hour’s 
play out of the room. Everything that 
she could think of to amuse and please 
me she did; and all this for the girl 
who had behaved so meanly to her. It 
ended, of course, in Susan’s becoming 
grandmamma’s prime minister and es- 
pecial favorite; not that she had any 
such end in view, or that anybody 
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grudged her the honor. It only came 
because she deserved it, and we all 
recognized that, and were glad of it. 
“We had a great many nice talks to- 
gether, we three, while I was a prisoner 
with my lame foot. Susan had thought 
more about religious things than any of 
us had supposed; and she was quite as 
much interested as I was in the nice 
. little readings, and happy ‘evening 
meetings,’ as grandmamma called them, 
that she used to have with us in those 
sweet summer twilights. It was a time 
of blessing to both of us,—one that 
Susan recalled years after, when she 
was a missionary’s wife among Ka- 
ren savages, as the ‘beginning of the 
end’ with her. And I know well that 
it was the time when I first began 
truly to understand my Saviour’s love, 
and desire to be his child. You see, 
Ellie, how loving and tender his forgive- 
ness is, when we are really penitent. 
He takes the time when we have been 
most wicked to come nearest to us, and 
show us the sweetness of his love, as if 
to make us feel how poor and tasteless 
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all the pleasures of sin are in compari- 
son, —as if to compel us, through very 
shame, to sin no more !” 

Ellie’s eyes were full of tears when 
she lifted them to mine as I ceased to 
speak. There was no need of more 
words on ¢hat point, after her recent 
experience. So we were silent for a 
little while, but Ellie held my hand 
tightly in hers, as if to make me feel in 
that way her appreciation of my story. 
By and by she desired to know who 
mended the bowl, and what became of 
it afterward. So I told her that.a trav- 
eling peddler, skillful in such matters, 
had riveted the handle, after which it re- 
posed, as before, upon the top-shelf, 
making occasional visits, only, to sick- 
rooms. It held the last food that my 
dear grandmother tasted on earth ; and, 
at her death, passed into the hands of 
my mother, to be kept in trust for me. 

“And now you know all about it, 
Ellie, and it is time for the bowl, and 
me too, to be at home. Here comes 
your mother to tell me so. So good- 
bye, my darling.” 


OF De-Z, EROS: 


BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


“SHALL we go around or across?” 
asked Mary Burk, one day, as she and 
her sister were about to start, with bas- 
ket and parcel, on some errand of mercy 
to a poor family of the village. 

“ Across, by all means,” said “ Fan- 
fan.” ‘TJ love the odor of the pinks as 
we follow the garden path; and don’t 
you think, Mary, that our little gate 
seems like the ‘wicket gate’ in Pilgrim’s 
Progress? You know it takes us to the 
old church, and that is the nearest heav- 
en of any place on this earth to me.” 

Mary smiled, her own peculiar, grave 
smile, that meant a great deal. It was 
as if she had responded to her sister in 
words, “ Indeed, I do think so.” There- 


fore it was settled that they should go 
across to Zero’s. 

They might have taken the route 
down the street from the gable-roofed 
house, past the window where a dear old 
lady, with a Quaker cap on, used to look 
out and say some pleasant word ; past 
“ Aunt Ramee’s,” where their young feet 
loved to loiter, and where they often 
made some excuse to enter, and play for 
a while with the tortoise-shell cat ; down 
to the corner where they had to turn 
to the left, and by “Neighbor Wo- 
den’s” meadow, where the high grass 
and the beautiful white daisies nodded 
to each other in the breeze, — and very 
‘soon they would have reached their des- 
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tination:; but that was a plain road, and 
you know little people like variety and 
adventure. The streets were but a com- 
mon, every-day thoroughfare, whereas 
the path across lots was full of mystic 
interest, because wild creatures dwelt in 
_ the fields, and free birds peopled the air, 
and one could weave pleasant fancies 
about the flying and creeping things, as 
he walked. . 

“Don’t you believe Henry would go 
with us and carry the basket? ’Tis so 
heavy,” said Fanfan. “Let us ask 
mother.” | 

Mrs. Burk thought that would be a 
good plan. She said, “It is very 
proper for a brother to take every heavy 
burden from a sister if possible. It is 
to the dignity and honor of a boy to 
wait tenderly upon the girls, and make life 
pleasant and easy to them; while the sis- 
ters must never forget their duty, which 
is to make a genial, happy home for their 
brothers, and see that no carelessness 
or neglect of their comfort drive them 
away from home for amusement or 
pleasure.” 

Henry was delighted to accompany 
his sisters, and the three went from the 
back door laughing and talking merrily, 
and wondering what “Queen Zero” 
would say, when she should see her 
treasures. 

“How thick the grapes are!” said 
Henry, as they walked under the arbor. 

The leaves made a fine shade, and 
the great, green bunches looked very 
tempting, even now, and suggested the 
autumn time, when the clusters should 
hang purpling in the sun, and invite the 
children to come and eat. 

The egg-plum, beside the barn, gave 
promise of plenty, also, and the quince- 
trees on the right, as the children 
emerged from the arbor, were heavy with 
fruit. Everything seemed teeming with 
God’s great bounty, as if his love toward 
his creatures must needs overflow ! 

Fanfan insisted upon holding one side’ 
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of the basket with Henry, and Mary 


hugged her parcel like a little baby in 


her arms. 

The pinks were as sweet as could be, 
and the clover blossoms were covered 
with bees, that were busy storing their 
hives for the winter that would surely 
come, by and by, despite the present 
verdure and warmth and bloom. 


How lovingly they clung to the pink: 


balls and to the white, and then flew 
away homeward with the honey and the 
pollen! And what a buzzing, humming 
time it was with those working insects, 
that seemed only intent upon doing with 
their might what was appointed them by 
Him who made them ! 

The sun shone upon their wings, that 
were glistening with yellow gold. , 

“Did I ever tell you about Aunt 
Munson’s fairy?” asked Mary, as her 
brother and sister watched the busy 
bees. 

“No, no; tellit!” said both the young 
people at once. 

“ She used to hear a great deal about 
these little sprites that really have no 
existence,” said Mary; “and, by and 
by, her mind was filled with strange fan- 
cies, and she believed all that the story- 
books told, and thought it true that lit- 
tle, beautiful beings lived among the 
leaves and flowers, tipping with their 
pencils the pretty, bright blossoms, and 
rocking in their leaf-cradles as the 
breeze swept by, and feeding, as the 
bees feed, from the sweet honey-cups, 
and drinking the shining dew-drops, and 
leading altogether a merry, happy life 
out-of-doors. 

“So she dreamed and dreamed about 
these tiny folk, and longed very much to 
see one of them. It made her quite 
miserable because she had never met a 
fairy, and she was always peering about 
under broad leaves and among the’ flow- 
ers in the hope of seeing one. 

“There happened a day when she was 
in her mother’s garden wishing hergreat 
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wish, and suddenly her eye caught a 
beautiful white lily, moving as if some 
living creature swayed it; there was a 
sound of low, sweet music, too, and it 
came trom the blossom. ‘It is a fairy 
singing!’ thought she. ‘I’ll make sure 
of the little thing.’ 

“ She went softly, on tiptoe, and clos- 
ing her hand around the flower, called 
her mother, who sat upon the porch 
sewing, to come quickly, and help her 
to secure her prisoner, that seemed 
struggling to be free.” 

“ What was it?” asked Henry. 

“Oh, that was the fun!” replied 
Mary. ‘When her mother arrived at 
the spot, she took away-the little hand, 
and the petals opened, and out flewa 
great ‘bumble-bee !’” 

The children laughed heartily. 

By and by, Fanfan said, “It might 
have stung her badly.” 

“ And it did sting 
sense,” replied Mary. 
the folly of believing what the story- 
books said of fairies. We all get stung 
when we let ‘our imagination run away 
with our reason, and present to.us false 
views of things.” 

“People shouldn’t tell children such 
stories as facts, then,” said Henry. 
“How could the poor little thing know 
any better? Of course she was sadly 
disappointed.” 

“ At first she was,” returned Mary ; 
“but when her mother showed her pic- 
tures of the bees through a microscope, 
and told her some of their habits, she 
saw that these little real creatures which 
God has made are much more beautiful 
and wonderful than the unreal things 
with which our fancy peoples the world, 
and she never cared for the fairy stories 
any more, but begged her mother for 
books that would tell her all about the 
works of our great Father’s creation.” 

By this time the children had reached 
what Fanfan called the “wicket gate.” 
They had a key by which to open it, for 


her in a certain 
“Tt showed her 
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Mr. Burk did not want stragglers run- 
ning at all times across his fields and 
through his orchard. 

Henry locked it carefully on the other 
side and put the key in his pocket. 

There were but a few rods to the old 
church steps ; and the young people sat 
down to rest for a while, and to sniff the 
fresh breeze that came from the ocean 
over the blue bay, and so swept grate- 
fully through the village, bringing health 
and vigor to the people. 

Little folk need but a minute’s rest, 
they are so elastic. 

Up and away went the three, behind 
the solitary temple, over the rough 
stile, through the waving corn, that 
shook its silken tassels in the wind, 
past the pond where the frogs leaped, 
and sung in hoarse, bass notes, close 
beside old Zero’s tumble-down house. 

“How rickety the stairs are! I’m 
afraid!” said Fanfan. She was sucha 
timorous thing. 

But then, it was enough to make any 
child shrink, for now and then a whole 
board was missing, and the dark cavern 
yawned beneath, and a false step would 
have sent you down into the cellar, per- 
haps, with a broken bone. 

By dint of very skillful climbing, the 
children at length reached a firmer foot- 
ing, upon the floor of the “upper entry ;” 
but when they crossed the threshold of 
the next room the loose boards set them 
to trembling again. 

It was a queer place to live in,—so 
dark, with boards supplying the broken 
panes in the windows, and here and 
there light let.in from the sky through 
crevices in the roof. There were marks 
of decay everywhere, threatening a fear- 
ful topple if the wind should at any 
time seize upon the old building and 
shake it in all its fury. But then, you 
know, our God holds the winds in the 
hollow of his hand, and if he pleases 
can say, “ Peace, be still,” before there 
is time for mischief and sorrow to come 
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to men. This thought should make us 
always calm, even when we think dan- 
ger may be nigh. 

Zero’s family were very poor, and 
were glad enough for this shelter, miser- 
able as it seemed to such as had more 
comfortable homes. 

On the floor of the outer room sat 
a little fellow of four years old, with 
bright, piercing eyes, that shone like 
stars amid the gloom. When the child 
wanted to move about, he made a singu- 


Se 


lar leap, like the frogs in the adjoining 
pond. 

His mother said, “ It is a birth-mark ; 
we hope to overcome it, by and by, and 
teach him to walk like other people.” 

There were two young girls of sixteen 
years old who were deaf and dumb, 
and these made. that peculiar, guttural 
sound that belongs to those who can 
neither hear nor speak, when they 
wish to express any emotion. It would 
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have frightened the little Burks, but they 
had long been accustomed to Susie 
and Jane, and knew that they only de- 
sired to manifest their delight at the 
prospect of good things to come from 
the basket. 

Their older sister led the children 
to an inner room, that was in better 
preservation than the other, and here 
the “ Queen” had her royal residence. 

The Burks called her “‘ Queen Zero,” 
because she was majestic in stature, and 
because, in spite of all her pov- 
erty, there was a certain air of dig- 
nity about her that made one for- 
get her miserable surroundings. 

Queen Zero’s room was kept as 
neat and clean as could be, so that 
the poor, scanty articles of furni- 
ture seemed to glisten from the 
polishing. There were two bed- 
steads in opposite corners, and 
upon one lay the cunningest lit- 
tle girl-baby twins that you ever 
saw. 

These were the grandchildren 
of the “Queen,” and especially 
attracted the children. For them 
= was Mary’s bundle prepared, — 
little frocks of pink and blue calico, 
and flannels, and socks, and all 
= the tiny things that miniature men 
= and women have to wear, when 
they lie helpless, with only moth- 
er’s or nurse’s hands to tend and 
dress them. 

Queen Zero was an inyalid. 
For years she had sat in this inner 
room, with her children and grandchil- 
dren around her, and no variety in her 
life, excepting that now and then the 
young people of the village would come 
to her with their offerings, 

“God is very good to me,” said she, 
as Mary Burk opened to her the treas- 
ure brought on this summer day. “He 
will not let me be forgotten. It is strange 
that he who made the heavens, the 
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moon, and the stars, and all the beautiful 
things of earth, should be mindful of a 
poor, weak old woman!” 

Mary Burk said she did not think it 
strange. She said, “It would be like a 
great man who had accomplished won- 
ders to forget everything but his suc- 
cesses ; but it is like God to remember 
even the humblest of his creatures ; and 
it only makes him greater to stoop to 
our infirmities, and to relieve them.” 

Henry asked the “ Queen” if it was not 
dreadful to be hived up in that close 
chamber, month after month, with: only 
the one window, and its never changing 
view ; but she replied that the prospect 
was always varying, and that she found 
enough that was new and beautiful to 
last for a hundred such lives as this. 
She said the rain never fell twice alike, 
and it made sweeter music every time it 
came; and the clouds were constantly 
changing, and presented the prettiest 
pictures imaginable ; and then the sun- 
light and the shadow danced over the 
landscape, making it now bright, now 
dark, to suit her own changeful moods, 
so that she seemed continually opening 
her eyes upon fresh scenes, and was 
never weary except of her aching body. 
This, she trusted, would, in God’s good 
time, crumble away and set her spirit 
free, and when she should return to 
take it again at the resurrection day it 
would be glorified, and without taint of 
sin or fear of mortality or corruption. 

It was like reading a book to. hear 
Queen Zero talk. I. suppose it was 
from sitting there and communing so 
much with her own heart and with God 
that she got a habit of speaking of sa- 
cred things, and of turning all the con- 
versation into the very purest channel. 

The “ Queen’s”’ husband seemed any- 
thing but a king. I think she must 
have chosen him from among her sub- 
jects from love alone, and not for ambi- 
tion ; and that it was never intended for 
him to wield a scepter. 
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He was a little, bent old man, with a 
shuffling gait, and his raiment would 
never have suggested the idea of roy- 
alty ; and he went out to do odd jobs for 
the villagers, while his queenly mistress 
sat at home in state receiving the alms 
of her people. 

Zero did according to the vety best of 
his ability, however, and that is all the 
Master demands. ; 

When he was young and vigorous, and 

had no rheumatic twinges to double him 
up and render his joints stiff, he used to 
work diligently all the day and bring 
home good wages. Afterward, when 
his time of strength was over, a tender 
Father pitied his weakness, and raised 
up friends to relieve him from weighty 
burdens, and to care for his welfare. 
. Zero was not at the tumble-down 
house when the Burks went for the first 
time to look at his twin grandchildren. 
If he had been there, they would have 
seen his eyes twinkle, and his old, 
wrinkled face light up, as he exhibited 
the tiny creatures, all bundled in flannel 
blankets. 

Everybody loves little babies; that 
is, everybody who has a real, true, warm 
heart and a Christlike spirit. The little 
infants give sanctity toa house. Ifthere 
is a cradle in the room we turn toward 
it to look for sweetest innocence, and we 
are sure to find it in the tiny creature 
that is not yet tainted by any actual sin. 
We all want to be as the little children, 
so that we can have the favor of God, 
who will then take us up in his arms, 
and put his hands upon us and bless us. 

Mary Burk was not satisfied until the 
mother of the twins put the little pink 
frocks upon them, “to see if they would 
fit ;”’ and she and Fanfan held the babies 
for a few minutes, while Henry played 
with Bob, and tried to teach him to 
walk, by holding him up and making 
him put one foot before the other, slow- 
ly, instead of giving a frog-leap with 
both at once. 
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Jane and Susie kept up their gut- 
tural tones during the boy’s lesson, and 
one would have thought it a strange ex- 
hibition if it had been open to the pub- 
lic; but there are many things hidden 
from the eyes of men which would bring 
tears of sympathy if they could be re- 
vealed to them. 

The little Burks often wished for the 
olden time when our blessed Lord Jesus 
walked upon the earth. 

“We would bring him to Zero’s 
house,” they thought, “and he could 
make these deaf to hear, and these dumb 
to speak, and this lame child to walk, 
with straight and perfect limbs.” 

They told the “ Queen” this, with their 
faces sorrowful because it could not now 
be, and she comforted them by saying, 
“Tt is but for a moment that these light 
afflictions last, and then comes the ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

She was so hopeful and cheerful in 
her poverty and amid her trials that the 
children felt as if they had indeed been 
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to a royal palace; and they looked back 
at the rickety house as they were stroll- 
ing homeward, and imagined a sort of 
halo around the ‘ Queen’s ”’ head as she 
sat watching them from her window, 
and sending grateful benedictions after 
them. 

Their basket was empty, but the 
hearts of the children were full of peace 
and love, and the heavens looked bluer 
and brighter to them after their errand 
of kindness, and the green things of the * 
earth were more beautiful than ever, and 
the old church seemed to hold out arms 
of blessing toward them, and the squir- 
rels that crossed their path, and the birds 
that flew in the sunlight, chirped and 
sang joyously, so that in all the world 
there were no happier little people than 
the three who passed through the “ wick- 
et gate,” and down the garden path 
amid. pink and clover blossoms to the 
home-roof, and to the dear mother 
again. 


THE 


CHILD AND THE WIND. 


“FATHER, father, are you listening,” 
Said the shepherd’s little child, “ 
‘To that wind so hoarse and hollow, 
As it howls across the wild? 


“When I hear it in the chimneys, 
When it sweeps along the ground, 

Tis to me as if deep voices 
Mingled strangely with the sound. 


“Now they louder swell and nearer,, 
Now they fall and die away ; 

Can you tell me, dearest father, 
What it is the wild winds say?” 


“Nay, my child, they are not speaking ; 
Not a word the winds impart ; 

But each sound the Almighty sendeth 
Hath a message to the heart. 


“And the murmur, deep and awful, 
Couldst thou catch its voice aright, 

It might whisper, ‘Child, be grateful, 
Thou art safe at home to-night.’ 
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“Many mothers, sitting watchful, 
Count the storm-gusts one by one, 
Weeping sorely as they tremble 
For some distant sailor son. 


“They might tell of Him who holdeth, 
In the hollow of his’ hand, 

Gentle breezes and rude tempests, 
Coming all at his command. 


“He provideth our home shelter, 
He protecteth on the seas ; 
When the wild winds seem to whisper, 
- Let them tell thee things like these.” 
Selected. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Mary’s garden was all in bloom ; 
Rich in beauty the flowers grew ; 
The air was laden with sweet perfume 
Of pinks and lilies and roses too. 
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There were honeysuckles that clambered high, 
And portulaccas that clustered low ; 

And some were tinted with gorgeous dye, 
While others blossomed as white as snow. 


’Twas Mary’s pride, and ’twas Mary’s care, 
To tend the garden and plant the seeds ; 

And none but she could the soil prepare, 
Or clear the plot from the noxious weeds. 


Oh! highly prized was the little spot, 
That Mary delighted to call her own; 

Another might reign within the cot, 
But over the garden she ruled alone. 


“See there!” she exclaimed, as across the lawn 
A swarm of bees to the garden flew ; 

“ Too long already this grief I’ve borne: 
Dear mother, tell me, what shall I do? 


“Why should I labor from day to day 

For robbers as rough and bold as these? 
My beautiful flowers so sweet and gay 

Are but a temptation to hungry bees. 


“Hearing the buzz of their busy wings, 
My heart is full of a thousand fears, 
And I seem to feel that the horrid things 
Will surely devour my eyes and ears. 


“ll put the spade and the rake away, 

I'll burn my package of choicest seeds ; 
The yellow-jackets have won the day: 

I’ll cheat them yet with the taste of weeds.” 


“Ah, no! dear Mary, the bees must live, 
And nature furnishes them their food ; 
The choicest flowers you'll surely give 
To enrich the honey so sweet and good. 


“In winter days, when the flowers are dead, 
These little robbers your thanks will earn, 
And you'll be happy to think you fed 
The bees that gave you such sweet return.” 


In all we do, it should be our care 

To help each other from day to day; 
If ever so little we have to spare, 

We need not send the hungry away. 
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Full many a heart to itself will own 
That what it gave at the greatest cost, 
Like crumbs of bread on the waters thrown, 
Passed out of sight, but was never lost. 
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BOW AND ARROW. 


“But his bow abode in strength, and the 
arms of his hands were made strong by 
the hands of the mighty God of Jacob.” 
Gen. xlix. 24. 


“For lo, the wicked bend their bow, they 
make ready their arrow upon the string, that 
they may privily shoot at the upright in 
heart.” Ps. xi. 2. 


““Who whet their tongue like a sword, 


and bend their bows to shoot their arrows, 
even bitter words.”’ Ps, Ixiv. 3. 


“ As arrows are in the hands of a mighty 
man, so are children of the youth. Happy 
is the man that hath his quiver full of them.” 
Ps. cxxvii. 4, 5. 


“Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror 
by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by 
day.” Ps. xci. 5. 
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IT is a delightful thought that we 
come this month, as we have for two or 
three months past, into many families 
where the Spirit of the Lord is present 
in power. Blessed be God for revivals, 
and for the revivals of the winter and 
spring of 1868. There have been, in 
previous years, more numerous and 
more powerful ones, but there are some 
circumstances this year of peculiar in- 
terest. 

One is that the revivals excite so little 
surprise. There have been, we should 
judge, many thousand converts. A large 
number of churches, both East and 
West, and in various denominations, 
have been blessed; but the tone of re- 
mark and of public comment has been 
that of quiet joy and gratitude, rather 
than astonishment. We accept this as 
a happy omen. The time is coming 
when revivals will be the rule, not the 
exception. People will point to this and 
that church, and mark it as a strange 
thing that they seldom have revivals. 
At the same time, the character of the 
revivals will continue to improve with 
their frequency. Some are afraid of 
them. What they ought to be afraid of 
is zufreguent revivals. If they dread 
too high excitement, let them look out 
for too low backsliding. Rugged and 


dangerous mountains have deep and dark 
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valleys. If you prefer the gently rolling 
upland, then live on a high level. 

Another interesting peculiarity is that 
the revivals have been connected with a 
sense of responsibility for evangelizing 
whole communities. Gradually the idea 
has been dawning upon the Christians 
of America that this country is not half 
christianized. Those who believe in 
heart-religion have begun to see that not 
only among our foreign population, but 
among all classes, Christianity is not 
fully recognized as the ruling power. 
The church is now rousing itself for 
aggression. Revivals mean something 
more than gathering in the unconverted 
members of pious families. They are 
recognized as a part of the means neces- 
sary for saving the nation, for re-conquer- 
ing and keeping conquered for Christ 
already nominally Christian communi- 
ties. It is true that no grander work 
can be conceived of than saving indi- 
vidual souls, rescuing and renewing im- 
mortal spirits; but when this grand 
work is regarded as going on through 
large communities, spreading over the 
world by the streams of holy influence 
that flow, from thoroughly christianized 
states and nations, then we feel that a 
new and more visible grandeur is im- 
parted to it. 

Beautiful is the influence of a revival 
in a family. Sometimes it makes dis- 
cord. So Jesus predicted. But this is 
only when it degzws. When it has brought 
all under its influence, then is the sweet- 
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ness of being one in Christ. Welcome, 
dear new convert,—son, daughter, father, 
mother, — welcome to the household of 
faith. 
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— If any raise the question why there 
are five “ Recreations” this month, the 
answer is that there are five Sundays in 
May. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS, 


XVIII. 
EVENTS IN MAY. 


1. Who disappeared from the earth 
during this month, and was seen only 
once afterwards ; and how do you know 
in what month it was? 

2. What wonderful gift from heaven 
was bestowed upon a complaining and 
exasperated multitude ? 

3. One of the most famous structures 
ever built was begun this month ; and, 
after its destruction, it was begun to be 
rebuilt in the same month: what was 
it? 

4. What is the Bible name for May? 


XIX. 
THE FIERY SERPENTS. 


1. Where were the Israelites when 
the fiery serpents came among them 
and poisoned them ? 

2. Why did the Lord permit the ser- 
pents to bite them ? 

3. How long had they eaten manna ? 

4. Who made the brazen serpent ? 

5. Where in the Old Testament do 
you read again of the brazen serpent? 

6. How many years was this after 
Moses put it upon the pole? 

7. Where had it been kept all these 
years ? 

8. What king destroyed it ? 

9. Why? 

10. What did he call it? 

11. What does this name mean? 

12. Where in the New Testament do 
you read of the brazen serpent ? 

13. In what did it resemble our Lord 
Jesus? S. G. A. 


BOS, 
1. Who can tell, without consulting a 
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concordance, in what book of the Old 
Testament this command is found: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” ? 

2. The Hebrew alphabet consists of 
twenty-two letters. What book is that 
in the Old Testament all of whose chap- 
ters contain either twenty-two verses or 
some multiple of twenty-two ? 

3. A certain city is mentioned in: 
Genesis and in eight other books of 
the Old Testament; also in Acts. A 
very noted man perished in the ruins of 
one of its vast buildings. But the most 
singular thing in all its history was the 
way it once lost its gates. What was its 
name? 
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To whom when thirsting nigh to death 
was help from heaven sent ? 

Who in the battle fell a prey through 
his chief ornament? 

Who served the Lord, yet lovingly was 
by the Lord reproved ? 

Whose tears were long remembered by 
the apostle whom he loved? 

Who met the death which for another 
craftily he planned ? 

To whom did hungry birds bear bread 
and flesh at God’s command ? 

Where did all Israel clamor for Egyp- 

tian food again ? 

Who, coveting a vineyard, did through 
blood the ground obtain? 

What is it Jesus bids us take, and easy 
it will prove, 

To alf who seek the promised rest within 
his arms of love? * 

Join these initials, and the words of 
Christ the Way appear, — 

Sure guidance to the Father’s house for 
every pilgrim here. 
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XXII. — A PARABLE IN PICTURES. 


(2) THE 
(3) THE CrUcIFIX- 


Ezra started from Babylon. 
I-saac. Gen. xxvii. 2, 


S-arah. Gen. xxi. 2. R-ebekah. Gen. 
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(5) Axis, and later Nisan, 
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